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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 


T a time when Englishmen and 

Frenchmen are brothers-in-arms, a 

translation of this curious and little known 
narrative may be of interest. 

It is a record of a somewhat remark- 
able episode in a stormy and remarkable 
year. It describes, possibly not without 
the inevitable bias of one sent on a forlorn 
hope, the necessary refusals of Gladstone 
and Lord Granville to intervene in favour 
of France. But, as the writer quite pro- 
phetically declares, the surrender of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the aggrandisement of Prussia 
were fated to be the inevitable babar 5 
block to peace in Europe, and so “not 
without moment” to England. This we 
now know only too well. 1870 was to 
be the prelude of 1914. 


* CS # % 


Frederic Reitlinger was not by profes- 
sion a diplomatist, though circumstances 
gave him this réle for a brief and not 
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inglorious moment. He achieved some 
distinction at the Bar in Paris under the 
Second Empire, and at the request of 
Napoleon III., made an exhaustive study 
of the co-operative movements in England, 
France and Germany. When the Empire 
fell, after Sedan, he accepted the position 
of private secretary to the head of the 
provisional government, M. Jules Favre. 
It may well have been his striking and 
remarkable gift of eloquence—attested to 
by all who heard him plead in the courts 
—that prompted Favre and the Govern- 
ment in beleaguered Paris to choose him 
for the desperate task of attempting to win 
over the rulers of England and Austria. 
The effort failed, as it was bound to fail, 
but not discreditably. 

After the Peace of Frankfort, Frederic 
Reitlinger devoted himself to his practice 
at the Cour d’Appel. He died in 1907. 
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CHAPTER I 
PARIS BESIEGED 


THE Po.uiticaAL SITUATION 


T was the last week in the month of 
October, 1870. M. Jules Favre, at 
that time Vice-President and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in the National Defence 
Government, summoned me to his office 
in the Quai d Orsay and said: 

“You will find it very strange, but since 
yesterday I have changed my mind. I now 
wish to entrust you with another mission. 
I want you to go to Vienna and London. 
The last news which has reached us makes 
me hope for a change of public opinion in 
Europe. There is beginning to be anxiety 
for our fate; public sympathy seems to be 
turning in our favour and coming back 
to us. Europe admires the resistance we 
are making and is perhaps not far from 
wishing us successful.” 

In his grave and wonderfully modulated 
voice he described the situation as it ap- 
peared to him. Paris was splendid in its 
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courage and enthusiasm; the whole of 
France was up and decided for resistance; 
South Germany was discontented with the 
iron hand weighing upon her, and anxious 
to finish a war into which she had been 
dragged against her will, and which was 
devouring her strength and ruining her 
country. Finally, Europe returned from 
her apathy, was deeply impressed by 
France’s efforts, and looked forward to 
the end of what threatened to degenerate 
into a war of destruction which would 
seriously shatter the equilibrium and 
general interests of Europe. 

I am well aware that this picture was 
not true at all points; I know that there 
was much illusion in the hope which 
animated the Minister’s patriotic heart, of 
seeing Europe cast aside her inertia and 
raise her voice on behalf of conquered 
France against the conqueror ... in 
favour of a great and generous people 
which had fought so much for others, 
and which was now defending its own 
hearths and the integrity of its national 
soil against a formidable invasion. 
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To-day we know all the springs of 
that steel ring which encircled France 
and checkmated the whole of Europe by 
robbing her of all initiative and liberty of 
movement. To-day it is certainly easy to 
laugh at these generous hopes, but at that 
moment they were shared by all. And it 
would have been difficult in the great, 
brave town of Paris, where so much de- 
votion, energy and patriotism had united 
for a supreme struggle for existence, to find 
spirits sober enough to consider the enter- 
prise a vain one, or sufficiently far-sighted 
or discouraged to regard such generous 
promptings as illusions. 

You who have lived through the siege 
of Paris, try and recollect the tremendous 
change which the situation had undergone 
since the 4th of September, and admit I 
‘am not exaggerating. 

After the disaster of Sedan, when the 
enemy’s columns were marching without 
obstacle against a Paris shorn of troops, 
materials and munitions of war,—lacking 
everything that might allow of further 
resistance—everyone thought that the war 
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was finished, that the defeat of France 
was consummated, and that resistance, even 
for a day, would be absolutely impossible. 

We were told at that time to “hold out” 
a little longer, to resist for only a few 
weeks, in order to allow public opinion 
in Europe to awaken. If Paris could 
defend herself, if she could only maintain 
herself a few weeks, we were told, the 
impression in Europe would be immense, 
and sympathy for us would revive. The 
provinces would have time to form an 
army and to come to our rescue, and 
Europe would be able to raise her voice 
in favour of an honourable peace. 

Such was the language which official 
visitors to the Quai d’Orsay daily uttered 
to our Minister for Foreign Affairs; and 
even if the spirited population of Paris 
had not peremptorily demanded resistance, 
ccmmunications from the Diplomatic Body, 
(I am not speaking of their advice, for 
thal they could not give), would have im- 
posed on the National Defence Government 
the imperious duty of attempting a final 
effort. And the effort was attempted, and 
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admirably maintained by the heroic town. 
We were asked to “hold on,’ and we did 
“hold on.” 

The great city held out, and not only 
for some weeks. Nearly two months had 
passed since the catastrophe of Sedan, two 
months employed in organising resistance. 

At the moment of which I am speak- 
ing, Paris had already undergone more 
than fifty days of siege without weakening. 
Do L say without weakening? On the 
contrary, the greater her privations, the 
greater became her courage; the greater 
the wastage of her resources, the greater 
the strength of her resistance. A whole 
arsenal had been improvised, a redoubt- 
able fortress had been created out of 
nothing. The ramparts, which at the 
approach of the Prussians were bare of 
everything, had been swiftly furnished 
‘with cannon, ammunition, and defenders; 
the peaceable citizens had changed into 
soldiers, the workshops had become fac- 
tories for arms—in a word, this charming 
and beautiful town, the city of wit and 
pleasure, was transformed into a vast armed 
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camp forming the centre of radiating 
sectors which united her closely with the 
ramparts. 

The spirit of war had breathed into 
men’s souls, and manly enthusiasm 
reigned supreme; unshakable confidence 
inflamed the most timid minds and filled 
them with courage. And with courage 
hope had entered into all hearts, and faith 
had revived—the faith of soldiers, the 
conviction of success. All men sincerely 
believed in it. 

How could one admit that all these 
great endeavours, these generous aspira- 
tions, all this. sublime devotion should 
remain sterile, that the intelligence and 
energy, in a word all the great and won- 
derful spirit of a nation fighting for its 
life, should result in deception and vanity! 

And would Europe, who was watching 
us and observing our efforts, remain dumb? 
Would she shut herself up in selfish in- 
difference, cross her arms and assist as a 
careless spectator in the mutilation of 
France, in the humiliation of a great people 
which had fought so much for others and 
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which was now struggling for existence? 
Would Europe allow the dismemberment 
of a great-spirited country, so necessary to 
the equilibrium and the very existence of 
Europe? Such a thing was not to be 
thought of. 

So it came about that, when we heard 
of considerable changes in the _ public 
opinion _of Europe, and when it was 
reported that the Powers, astonished at 
our prodigious efforts, were not disin- 
clined from joining their activities to ours 
in order to arrive at the conclusion of an 
honourable peace, we thought the news 
very plausible, and it found ready credence. 

And when M. Jules Favre, changing the 
purpose of the mission that he wanted to 
entrust to me before, and which it is un- 
necessary I should speak of here, asked 
me to undertake a journey to the Courts 
‘of Vienna and London in order to try and 
interest these Powers more directly in the 
struggle and to lead them into effective 
intervention on our behalf, it was well 
worth the attempt, and I was proud to be 
its bearer. 
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Let me explain further. 

When the unfortunate declaration of 
war was hurled into the midst of a 
peaceable Europe sleeping in profound 
security, it provoked universal stupefac- 
tion and disgust. Every state had re- 
duced its contingents, every parliament 
had terminated its labours, after casting 
a smiling and satisfied glance at the com- 
plete tranquillity of the universe. Every 
sovereign was making holiday, or reposing 
with gently closed eyes in the most retired 
part of his princely residence. Every 
people was intent on its affairs and pre- 
paring, in absolute security, for the peace- 
ful labours of the harvest. The entire 
universe was tasting the sweets of a 
general peace and resting in a quietude 
threatened by no discord. 

The explosion of the “année terrible” 
crashed through all these countries, awoke 
every parliament, stupified every sovereign, 
and irritated every people. The world was 
disgusted by the nation which had fired 
off the sacrilegious cannon and let loose 
the scourge of war into the midst of a 
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situation which was regarded as the Golden 
Age of universal peace. It was France 
that had troubled this beneficent peace. It 
was France that, without appreciable cause, 
had provoked the frightful struggle. So 
much the worse for her if she succumbed 
to what she had herself unchained with- 
out a thought for the general interests of 
Europe. 

Such was the opinion, the “state of 
soul,’ as they say nowadays, of Europe at 
the beginning of the war. 

France was completely isolated, in the 
most distressing sense of the word; that 
is to say, she not only had not a single 
ally, but not a single sympathiser. All 
her neighbours, States, sovereigns, and 
people, even her oldest friends, had turned 
from her as from a criminal who had 
destroyed public happiness. 

But when, after disasters without name 
and precedent in the glorious history of 
France, the brave population sprang up 
again under defeat like a steel blade, when 
after the war of regular armies there com- 
menced a new war of a people which would 
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not surrender, but insisted on remaining 
erect and fighting with the broken sword 
picked up on the battlefield of its conquered 
armies, which insisted on battling for the 
honour of life and the integrity of its 
sacred soil, then her most obstinate enemies 
admired and saluted a resistance unex- 
ampled in history, and contemplated with 
ever-growing interest the struggle of a 
scarcely-armed people against the best 
trained, best led, and most formidable 
armies which had ever invaded an enemy’s 
country. France, which had _ yesterday 
been found guilty of commencing the war, 
became in defeat the object of admiration 
and a living image of the civic virtues; 
Europe recovered from her irritation and 
began with an anxious eye to follow and 
to desire the end of an unequal duel. 

We therefore had reason to hope that we 
might find in the great Powers, not only the 
sympathy with which everyone had been 
inspired by our resistance, but the firm 
desire to help us in our efforts at arriving 
at the conclusion of an honourable peace. 

Certainly I could not, and did not, hope 
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to succeed in drawing either England or 
Austria into a war against Prussia. I knew 
both countries too well to abandon myself 
to such an illusion. But what we hoped 
for with conviction, and what we had 
reason to hope for, was that the European 
Powers, in the general interests of the 
future, would arrive at an entente, and 
would associate themselves in an effort to 
obtain from Prussia terms of peace less 
harsh than those which the latter had 
proudly been announcing ever since the 
first days of her victories. 

If Austria and England seriously desired 
this result, then Italy, that beautiful king- 
dom for whose unity France had poured 
out the best of her blood, could not with- 
draw from the union, and Russia, herself 
a powerful and precious friend of the old 
King of Prussia, would be happy to serve 
-as mediator between the Powers thus 
united and Germany. 

There was, in fact, reason to hope that 
the Powers would come to an_under- 
standing with the object of speaking the 
language of reason to Prussia and making 
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her understand, with firmness and resolu- 
tion, that all Europe was interested in 
seeing this war terminated by a lasting 
peace, whose conditions could be accepted 
without humiliation and _ without ~- the 
arriére pensée that a contract, accepted by 
France against her will and under the force 
of necessity, might be torn up in time to 
come. Such were my sincere hopes. 
What really happened disappointed these 
hopes. But that does not prove that we 
were wrong in conceiving and attempting 
the enterprise, and there will certainly 
come a day *—perhaps not far distant— 
when history will judge that European 
diplomacy then lost one of the most pro- 
pitious occasions for laying the founda- 
tions of a pacifist policy and preparing 
the era of general disarmament. Already 
to-day this dream might be realised, to 
the profit and happiness of all humanity. 
For if France had not been mutilated, 
what obstacle would there now be to the 


general disarmament of Europe? 
* # * * 
* NoTE :—M. Reitlinger’s volume was published in 
Paris in 1899. 
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We had also received divers reports 
concerning Prussia’s allies. 

Certain individuals, who claimed and 
believed themselves to be well informed, 
carried rumours which were really very 
extraordinary to the Hétel de _ Ville. 
Bavaria and Wurtemburg, it was said, 
were tired of the war, tired in particular 
of always seeing their soldiers in the front 
rank, and ardently desirous of peace. One 
even went so far as to say that South 
Germany was animated by great discontent 
against Prussia, and that a breach was not 
far distant. 

It really needed absolute ignorance of 
the true situation in Germany to believe 
even for an instant such chimeras as 
these. It was certainly true that in the 
month of July, 1870, neither Bavaria nor 
_Wurtemburg were enthusiastic for a war 
which the parliaments of these two coun- 
tries had only voted with difficulty. It is 
equally true that at the beginning of the 
campaign, a single small’ advantage won 
over the Prussians, even a swift march of 
the French army beyond the Rhine, would 
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have been sufficient to expose Prussia to 
the risk of being isolated and left alone in 
her struggle with France. But the situation 
had been completely changed since the pro- 
digious and terrible successes of the armies 
of M. de Moltke. 

Alt the beginning France was feared, and 
there was no desire to embark on a war 
whose issue was in doubt. So great was 
the anxiety, that the Rhine provinces made 
hasty preparations for receiving the “ pan- 
talons rouges.” It was already believed 
that France was on the threshold, and it 
was feared that she would cross it from 
one day to the other. But when it was 
seen that the French did not arrive, when 
the Prussians crossed the Rhine and won 
victory after victory, then immense en- 
thusiasm, an unparalleled delirium, seized 
the whole of Germany, and the people 
would have dethroned their kings and 
driven out their ministers had there been 
a single one willing to separate himself 
from the common cause of the German 
Fatherland’s sacred war against the here- 
ditary enemy. 
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It was indeed all Germany that was 
against us. And it required absolute 
ignorance of her inclinations, of her ten- 
dencies, and of her aspirations, to seriously 
believe that discord could still exist in 
Germany after the unhoped-for successes 
of her armies. 


Bo *# * * 


It was arranged that I was to leave at 
once. 

In order to receive M. Jules Favre’s last 
instructions, the day before my departure 
I went back to see him at the Hotel de 
Ville, where the National Defence Govern- 
ment sat every evening until a very late 
hour of the night. That evening the 
Council sat till one in the morning. At 
nine o'clock on the 28th of October my 
_balloon was to leave the Gare d'Orléans. 


* % * * 


In the next chapter the reader will find 
a description of my journey; it was ad- 
venturous enough in all conscience, but I 
have not allowed the story of it to come 
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before the necessary resumé of the political 
situation and of the sentiments of Europe 
towards ourselves. 

I cannot, however, resist a desire to 
describe a scene which I witnessed en 
route, and which moved me to tears. 
The reader will excuse me if I tell it 
here. He will not read it without 
emotion. 

Early one morning, in the beautiful 
Norman countryside between Eu and 
Dieppe, if I am not mistaken, we met a 
hundred or so young recruits on the road, 
freshly enrolled for the terrible war. They 
were very lightly clad, as if for a summer 
excursion to the country. 

The biting morning wind whistled cruelly 
through their cotton trousers, and I felt 
my teeth chatter with cold, but these brave 
Norman boys did not feel the cold. They 
marched on gaily, singing the Marseillaise, 
and when they passed our carriage they 
waved their felt hats in token of gaiety, 
as if they were going to a féte, and, carried 
away by enthusiasm, they cried, “ Vive la 
République! Vive la France! 
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A tear fell from my eye—one of those 
bitter tears that run silently along one’s 
cheek, like the overflow of a great grief. 
I wiped my eyes and Inorg ai ed, “E pur 
si: muove.’ 

Such gaiety in the face of danger, such 
conviction, such sublime faith in the midst 
of so many ruins! Is not this the funda- 
mental strength of the French character 
and its great superiority, in spite of 
the proverbial fickleness with which it 
has been reproached since the time of 
Cesar? Is not’this the secret of the 
immense resilience and strength of our 
country ? 

“E pur si muove!” Yes, the cause of 
such a people could not be lost. It must 
force fortune to smile and victory to return 
to its banners. 

Everywhere I met the same enthusiasm 
and the same confidence in our final 
success, and certainly, had it been within 
the bounds of human possibility to repair 
the disasters of the terrible campaign, 
France would have accomplished the 
miracle and would not have succumbed. 
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“Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent: etiam hac defensa 
| fuissent.” 


But against physical impossibilities no 
struggle can succeed; all strength exhausts 
itself, the strong will weakens, and patriot- 
ism, courage and resistance to the last, 
every prodigy of flaming love for one’s 
country, is impotent to effect the impossible 
—impotent to do what is beyond human 
strength. 

Many have criticised the desperate efforts 
of a people who refuse to recognise that 
they are beaten, and do not acknowledge 
the evidence of defeat; but these are pre- 
cisely the efforts which, in spite of final 
defeat, will be written in its history in 
letters of gold. 

All the victories and glories, all the past 
grandeurs of the nation, pale in the pre- 
sence of the greatness, unique in history, 
of a vanquished people which would not 
despair and would not surrender, a people 
which, when its Government, its army, its 
generals, all had foundered around it, 
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alone remained upright to save its honour, 
grasping in one hand its flag and in the 
other the hilt of its broken sword. 


I was convinced, in the course of my 
journey across Europe, and particularly by 
my welcome in Austria and England, that 
France, who was detested at the beginning 
of the war for having suddenly lit such a 
formidable fire, had reconquered general 
esteem by the energy she showed in the 
midst of her disasters. 

M. de Chaudordy, whom I saw at Tours, 
gave me much encouragement in the inter- 
views I had with him before leaving for 
Vienna. This gentleman was in daily com- 
munication with the representatives of the 
Powers at Tours and so was better able 
than we, who had been shut up in Paris, 
to give an exact estimate of the opinion of 
Europe and the changes it had undergone. 
He assured me that M. Jules Favre was 
right in telling me that there was a con- 
siderable move in our favour in the sym- 
pathies of Europe. 
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He also, without abandoning himself to 
over-sanguine ideas, hoped much from this 
change of opinion. He thought that the 
efforts which I was about to make in the 
Cabinets of Vienna and London ought to 
be attempted, and that they might very well 
produce satisfactory results. 

Under these circumstances I was all 
impatience to leave and arrive at Vienna, 
since, according to my instructions, the 
Austrian Government was the first that I 
was to address. But before going to 
Vienna I wanted to inform myself as to 
the situation in Germany, in order to be 
able to speak with full connaissance de 
cause. 

I left Tours in the first days of 
November, and directed my course towards 
Germany. 
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THE DEPARTURE 


UR departure from Paris was fixed 
for the 28th of October, at nine 
in the morning. 

It was a beautifully fresh and clear day. 
The sky was cloudless and the sun sent its 
fairest rays over the earth, while an icy 
wind swept the calm and deserted streets 
of the capital. In spite of the early hour 
there were already many people standing 
round the balloon, which was being in- 
flated. Two or three hundred of the 
curious had come to watch our departure. 

When I arrived the balloon was filling 
slowly and pompously. It was already 
beginning to leave the ground, little by 
little and majestically, like a giant rising 
out of the earth. 

Its formidable mass was soon entirely 
upright, and balanced and shifted as if 
impatient to take flight. 

Now it has mounted and floats in_ the 
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wind over its little “nacelle” or car, the 
latter still firmly attached to the ground 
to allow its cargo to be loaded. 

The car was packed with five or six 
mail-bags full of correspondence and 
depéches — thousands of little letters, on 
the fine paper invented during the Siege 
of Paris for the needs of a new corre- 
spondence service through the clouds— 
rare and impatiently expected messages 
which distributed to France outside the 
solace of a written line and a living 
signal from the beloved ones shut up 
within the ramparts. 

When all was loaded, it was the 
passengers’ turn. Before going up _ it 
was necessary to know the direction of 
the wind. As all the east of France was 
already invested, balloons could only leave 
with some chance of safety if the wind 
blew towards the west. 

This was the only precaution taken 
in despatching balloons, which were left 
literally to the mercy of the winds. Our 
party had not even a compass to indicate 
the direction we were taking, as if the 
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winds always remained the same and never 
changed, and as if it were sufficient to know 
its direction at departure in order also to 
know where we should arrive. 

Our departure was accordingly preceded 
by a “ballon d’essai,’ which was let up 
in order to explore the air and show the 
direction of the wind. The direction was 
a good one, and the wind propitious — 
obstrictis aliis, praeter lapiga.—The wind 
showed itself from the east, and the little 
pioneer balloon went off gaily, promptly to 
disappear over the western horizon. Then 
came a solemn voice: “ Messieurs les voya- 
geurs en ballon!” 1 shall never forget 
that voice; I can hear it in my ears to-day. 

Messieurs les voyageurs, en ballon! A 
quick, last goodbye to one’s friends, then 
up the little rope ladder which leads to the 
basket and a last look back. A last hand- 
shake, and here we are, seated in our aerial 
craft, bound for an unknown destination. 

The unknown always contains an ele- 
ment of the fearsome, and without being 
exactly anxious as regards the physical 
dangers of our journey, we had a certain 
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feeling of solemnity when the basket left 
the earth. There were three passengers— 
M. Cassier, the Director of the French 
pigeon-post—who had brought a number 
of his faithful messengers with him; a 
sailor, who acted as an improvised aero- 
naut; and myself. 

We all made ourselves as comfortable 
as possible on the little wicker seats which 
were fitted inside the basket. There were 
two of these, facing each other, and on 
each there was room for two persons. 
Piled up at our feet at the bottom of the 
basket were the sacks of depéches and 
letters, and the ballast. The anchor was 
firmly fastened to the side of the basket, 
fastened even too firmly, and altogether too 
heavy to be of use in case of accidents. 

The whole thing might have weighed about 
a ton. As soon as we were seated, the 
balloon began to tack about. Our de- 
parture was not effected without difficulty. 
The balloon had to be guided so as to 
leave it a free passage, in order that in its 
ascent it should not encounter and demolish 
the roofs of the houses surrounding the 
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open space of the Gare d’Orleans, This 
was not an easy operation; it required time 
and. a certain amount of skill on the part 
of those who were holding on to the 
balloon and watching its ascent, and who 
were only supposed to let it entirely free 
when the basket had passed the tops of 
the houses. These complicated manceuvres 
were long and gave us time to look around 
us and think... . 

Suddenly we heard the sacramental 
words, “Let go.” The moment had 
arrived. 

All hands simultaneously let go of the 
ropes and quickly cut the moorings. The 
balloon was free, and mounted swiftly, 
turning round its axis, great and majestic 
as an eagle in flight. “Bon voyage, 
bold travellers, bon voyage!” shouted the 
crowd, and everybody waved their hands, 
handkerchiefs, and hats. There were even 
flags floating gaily in the breeze. It was a 
touching thing to see all these arms held 
out to us, and sending us a last goodbye 
from the beloved earth which we were 
leaving. | 
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It was a very short moment and passed 
like a flash. The balloon turned on itself 
with dizzy swiftness. It went up, and up, 
and up, always turning. 

The Gare d’Orleans, the streets of Paris 
with their houses, the monuments, the last 
lines of the city, the circle of fortifications, 
the countryside with its fortresses, all ap- 
peared and disappeared with maddening 
rapidity. The eye no longer saw and the 
intelligence ceased in stupefaction, para- 
lysed by this mad, gigantic dance, without 
purpose and without end. 

Where were we and where were we 
going? What was the meaning of this 
continual turning? When would we stop 
and what would be the end of this pheno- 
menal journey ? 

The sun was radiant. and the shadows 
were deep and clearly defined. The wind 
whipped and hastened the spinning of our 
balloon. Contrasts followed each other 
with such prodigious swiftness that it 
became impossible to follow them. Sight 
and mind slid over this marvellous ocean 
as if in a dream, no longer distinguishing 
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shape or time or space. Where were we ? 
We did not know; one half-minute of the 
balloon’s free course was enough to make 
us feel completely lost. If the balloon had 
only proceeded in a straight line in the 
same way as any other known craft, we 
should not have lost the bearing of our start- 
ing-point, in spite of the swiftness of our 
progress; but the balloon twisted ceaselessly 
and with terrible rapidity about its own 
axis. After a few revolutions that were 
quicker than lightning, it was impossible 
to recognise the direction in which we 
were going or to know our position. 
Whither were we going? Left, right, 
south or north—it was impossible to say. 
A compass might have told us. But, 
as I have already said, our balloon had 
no compass, a thing so necessary to every 
. navigator. Our only instrument was a 
little barometric scale which registered the 
height at which the balloon was travelling. 
In addition the unfortunate sailor, who 
was our improvised acronaut and who was 
to direct our expedition, had as much 
knowledge of the art of aerial navigation 
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as an inhabitant of the moon has of the 
mysteries of the Indian Brahmans. This 
will give you an exact idea of the manner 
in which our journey was_ undertaken. 
Our expedition went off, in a doubly true 
sense, at the mercy of chance and the wind. 
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WONDERS AND EVENTS OF AN 
AERIAL VOYAGE 


E were, however, all three very glad 

and proud of our journey We 

were in excellent spirits, and our hearts beat 

more rapidly at the thought of doing some- 

thing for the wonderful defence of the great 

besieged city and of taking our share in 
the common effort. 

We did not even think of danger, and 
not one of us would have stopped to con- 
sider for a moment the defective equip- 
ment and slightly precarious nature of our 
conveyance. We were entirely given up 
to our enterprise and to the magnificent 
spectacle which rolled, renewing _ itself 
every moment, before our astonished eyes. 
It mattered little to us where we were or 
where we were going; we were at least 
sure of not stopping on the way. 

Suddenly our attention was awakened 
by a singular and characteristic sound 
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which struck our ears and informed us, 
in no uncertain manner, of our where- 
abouts. We were crossing the lines of 
the besieging army, and the latter were 
presenting their compliments by shooting 
at us with rifles. But their bullets were 
unable to hit us. Though we heard them 
whistling, that did not prevent the balloon 
from continuing its swift course towards 
unassailable altitudes. 

We soon rose out of the range of their 
marksmen, and the rifle fire ceased as 
suddenly as it had begun. . Our attention 
was then again drawn to the wonders and 
surprises of our aerial voyage. 

This is a thing I cannot describe, and 
even to-day, after the lapse of twenty-eight 
years, I cannot find words to give any 
idea of the prodigious spectacle ceaselessly 
rolling at our feet, or of the deep and 
ineffacable impression which it produced 
on us. Only those who have made the 
ascent of high mountains can realise feebly 
what is a journey in the air at a height of 
two or three thousands yards. 

Who is there who has not once in his 
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life enjoyed that experience, who does not 
know the imposing calm and the absolute 
silence that reign over the eternal glaciers, 
the effect of which, in conjunction with the 
immense panorama which these almost in- 
accessible heights unfold, is to fill the spirit 
of the traveller with sublime admiration 
and a species of poetic delirium? Well, 
the impression left on me by this aerial 
journey far outstrips the fairy memories 
of mountain glaciers. 

There was the same calm, the same 
absolute and grandiose silence, the same 
majestic response, as if at the approach of 
the Divinity, but the horizon was wider and 
the view more varied. The balloon floated 
on, and the horizon changed every. minute 
with the rapidity of its course. The subdued 
tints of the far distance served as a sort of 
border to the fresher and more accentuated 
colours of those tracts of country that were 
nearer and bathed in light. Valleys and 
mountains followed each other and mingled 
like the ever-renewed waves of the sea. 

The waves of the sea are an exact com- 
parison, for there was always an imumense 
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ocean under our eyes, an ocean such as no 
mariner has ever beheld. It comprised 
and blended together all things — plain 
and mountain, earth and river, cities and 
countryside, meadows and forests. Every 
possible contrast was linked together, every 
colour and every tone stood out and was 
reflected, and on this great, glistening ocean 
under a cloudless sky the gigantic shadow 
of the balloon travelled like the image of 
some unknown spectre, striding across the 
universe. 

I can find no further words, and think 
that no human speech is able to describe 
the fascination of the amazing scene that 
sprang as it were from an unknown world 
before our dazzled eyes. 

As the balloon continued its course, 
sometimes slowly, as if cradled by the 
zephyrs, and sometimes violently agitated 
by the breath of the storm which was 
already threatening, we became accustomed 
to the grandeur of the ceaselessly changing 
spectacle. 

Once recovered from our amazement, it 
seemed to us natural to be thus trans- 
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ported in an aerial vessel two thousand 
yards above our ordinary habitations, and 
we tried to make ourselves as comfortable 
as we could in the car. The air was fresh, 
and although the sun was veiled by no trace 
of clouds, the temperature at these altitudes 
was very chilly. Our first need, therefore, 
was to protect ourselves against the cold 
and to cover ourselves from the icy atmo- 
sphere with everything we could find. Our 
second preoccupation was hunger. 

We had left Paris before nine in the 
morning. The fresh air had set our blood 
in motion and awakened our appetites. At 
half-past ten the crew of the “ Vauban ”— 
that was the name of the balloon—simul- 
taneously remarked, “ Luncheon.” 

No sooner said than done. We had not 
far to go to find the restaurant, nor did 
our meal require great preparations. 

We each drew out of our pockets the 
provisions we had brought, and these pro- 
visions were by no means extravagant. At 
this period Paris was already under rations 
as far as meat was concerned, and if my 
memory serves me aright, I think that 
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everyone in Paris had at that time the 
right to four ounces of beef, whose only 
connection with that succulent comestible 
was its name, given it under false pre- 
tences and in order to deceive the palates 
of the Parisians. 

But if our repast was modest and meagre, 
the wine which washed it down was excel- 
lent and our appetites were first-rate. .. . 
Moreover, the view from the balcony of 
our dining-room was enough to make us 
forget the frugality of our repast and trans- 
form the simplest menu into a feast. When 
we had finished eating and drinking we 
sent a telegram to M. Jules Favre. 

A telegram from a balloon? Yes, a real 
telegram. 

You have not forgotten that M. Cassier, 
Director of the French Pigeon Post, was 
with me, and that he had brought a score 
of pigeons with him. One of these graceful 
birds was charged with a message for M. 
Jules Favre. I had promised to inform 
him as well as I could of the events of 
our journey. The most hazardous part 
seemed to me to be already accomplished. 
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This was far from being the case, as 
will be seen later, but that is what I 
thought at the moment. We had been 
crossing the enemy’s lines for a consider- 
able time and our balloon had not ceased 
moving with very great and _ noticeable 
rapidity and without changing its direction. 
We therefore had reason to suppose that 
we were not far from those western lati- 
tudes where we were to descend. This 
was the sense of my message. I added a 
few notes on the regions we had traversed 
and the different altitudes to which we had 
attained—for it is interesting to remark that 
our balloon, without apparent reason, often 
rose to a height of two thousand yards or 
more, and afterwards, again without reason, 
fell to one hundred and fifty yards and less. 

When I had finished my note, I rolled 
up tightly the square of paper on which it 
had been written and tied itup. M. Cassier 
concealed the little roll under the pigeon’s 
wings by skilfully attaching it to the upper 
part\of one of the bird’s legs. And then 
“ Bon voyage for Paris! ” 

It was curious to see the departure of 
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our messenger. The little bird seemed to 
share our own uncertainty as to the direc- 
tion we were taking and did not appear to 
know its bearings. But its embarrassment 
did not last as long as ours: once it had 
left the balloon it flew two or three times 
round it, always coming back on its traces 
as if to find out where it was and seeking 
its route, and sheltering itself near us as 
long as it felt uncertain. But suddenly it 
lifted its delicate little head, gave a cry of 
joy, and flew off like an arrow in a 
straight line, without deviating or looking 
to the left or right. It had found its way 
and was going straight back to its nest in 
Paris. 
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A CHANGE: 


HIS was the end of the peaceful part 
of our voyage and the prelude of a 
new and more exciting phase. 

The wind, whistling ceaselessly, finished 
by somewhere picking up a few clouds 
which had been almost imperceptible in 
the four corners of the horizon. The 
balloon’s course began to be less regular; 
somelimes it jumped in a_ disquieting 
manner, and our barometer then showed 
variations of one thousand yards. in a 
few minutes. Once we were even so near 
the earth that we were able to speak to 
peasants who were working in the fields. 
We asked them to tell us where we were, 
and they seemed to have understood our 
question, for they answered us, but we 
could not catch their reply. 

The excessive swiftness. with which the 
balloon had passed prevented us from 
understanding what they said. The sound 
of their voices only reached us as the 
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distant echo of human speech. Our 
ears only heard inarticulate sounds whose 
meaning escaped us, so swiftly was the 
distance increased which separated our 
question from their answer. 

At another time the car floated majes- 
tically over an immense plain which filled 
the horizon and stretched as far as the 
eye could see. Then it was I wanted to 
effect our descent. I said so to our aeronaut, 
and asked him to open the valve and let 
the gas escape slowly, so as to allow our 
balloon to sink gently to the ground. 

The plain which was unfolded before 
our eyes seemed to me created expressly 
for a successful landing. Here we could 
descend without fearing any of those 
terrible accidents which threatened every 
descent on less propitious ground, For 
a balloon does not always stop when it 
reaches the earth; it often drags its car and 
knocks it with terrible rage against obstacles, 
as we ourselves were destined to see. 

Nothing of the kind was to be feared 
here. The balloon might graze the earth 
and drag the car along the ground as much 
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as it liked without any great danger to 
ourselves. It was bound to end at any 
moment by literally expiring, without 
crushing its passengers in its agony. But 
it was fated that we were to continue our 
journey and descend later on in a less 
peaceable manner. 

The sailor certainly made an excellent 
soldier, as did all the brave seamen who 
had pluckily done their duty in the Siege 
of Paris; but as an aeronaut he was 
mediocre. He took no account of any- 
thing, neither the direction we had 
followed, nor the swift speed of our 
passage, nor the distance we must have 
traversed since our start from Paris. He 
said: “If you give orders to come down, 
I will open the valve. I will do so to obey 
orders, but may I take the liberty of saying 
_ that we have not yet gone very far. We 
shall fall into the enemy’s lines, and once 
the valve is open we shall not be able to 
go up again.” I was not of this opinion; 
I considered that we must be very far from 
Paris and that this plain must be one of 
the fertile plains of Normandy, which 
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extend from the banks of the Seine to the 
sea. We had been travelling for more than 
two hours with a powerful east wind and 
had moved with almost painful speed the 
whole time. Unless one supposed that 
the balloon had changed its direction on 
the way, which was by no means probable 
as the wind had not changed at all, it was 
easy to estimate the distance which we must 
have traversed. 

- It was sufficient to watch the shadow of 
the balloon gliding at express speed over 
the distant earth. 7 

If the course of this immense phantom 
appeared very rapid to us at a height of 
one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
yards, what must have been the real speed 
of the balloon itself, which projected such 
a rapid shadow into the distance! 

I imparted this reflection to our pilot, 
but he was insensible to my arguments and 
would not listen. He shook his head in 
doubt, and without consenting to discuss 
my reasons, repeated: “If you give. the 
order, I will obey; but I think it will be 
better to wait.” 
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I finally gave way and consented to wait. 
After all, I said to myself, we were not 
badly off in the air, and it was always 
better to be a little longer up there than 
to come down too quickly and fall into the 
hands of the enemy. 

So we continued our journey. 

It was a mistake, an irreparable mistake, 
one which came near costing us dear. 

From that moment the weather suddenly 
changed, and a quarter of an hour later 
all hope of ending our journey peaceably 
by a regular descent was completely lost. 

The horizon, which up till now had been 
clear and radiant, began to take on a dis- 
quietingly sombre tint. Mists arose. We 
could not see where they came from, but 
they came, interminably rolling and surg- 
ing and thickening more and more; a 
tempest was forming around us. It was 
a strange scene, at once beautiful and 
terrible, and its very horror so contributed 
to its beauty that I forgot for the moment 
that we were ourselves about to play a part 
in the drama. 
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THE STORM 


WILL try and set down what I saw. 

The balloon was above the tempest 
that was forming; the storm was in pre- 
paration, so to speak, under our eyes. The 
sky above our heads did not change in 
in. aspect, but remained placid and trans- 
parently blue. 

We were therefore floating over the 
clouds, with a full view of the storm 
beneath us and the unclouded sun above 
us. 

It was a dazzling contrast; over our 
heads was the golden and intense bril- 
liance of an unclouded blue sky, the trans- 
parent azure of pure air inundated with 
light, and under our feet lay deep and 
changeable night—a black, weltering mass 
of uneasy chaos, that seemed as if set in 
motion by the hands of giants; a nameless 
thing without a form or colour that rolled 
and eddied and swarmed—the Tohu-bohu 
of Genesis. 
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It might have been an army of Titans 
whipping and tormenting the clouds, that 
were piled up and shattered on one 
another, and again piled up and shattered 
endlessly. 

And over this feverish chaos we heard 
the rumble of thunder, while the violent 
and icy wind drove the clouds as a wolf 
does the sheep when it falls upon a flock. 
Our poor balloon, though it was great and 
heavy, carrying, as I have said, not less 
than a ton, was as light as a feather on the 
wings of the hurricane. It danced madly 
up and down, shaken and tossed about like 
a fragile skiff. So we rolled over this 
stormy sea without compass or rudder, 
fascinated by the grandeur and the strange- 
ness of the sight. 

How long were we in the the storm? 

I cannot say; but suddenly the aeronaut 
cried, “ Monsieur, we are sinking!” And 
the balloon, without showing any breakage 
to explain such an accident; sank rapidly, or 
rather dropped perpendicularly, like a mass. 

We were then still above the clouds, 
which were shedding torrents of rain on 
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to the earth, and it was impossible for us 
to see through the thick night which lay 
cold and damp under our feet. We -tried 
in vain to find our bearings and to guess 
how or where the balloon would strand us. 
Would we be cast on terra firma or into 
the sea; on mountains or on to the trees 
of a forest ? 

It was a critical moment. | 

Lighten the balloon, quickly! And _ in 
a moment we were all occupied in lifting 
our ballast—big sacks of sand—out of the 
hold, and the inhabitants of the country 
over which we were passing must have 
been astonished at seeing a sudden rain 
of gravel mixed with the showers of water 
which were drowning the countryside. 

But we could not deal quickly enough 
with the ballast, and the balloon continued 
to sink. It descended with a rapidity that 
made us shudder and drove us to work 
with feverish activity. We heaved over the 
sacks of ballast as briskly as real sailors 
who have done nothing else all their lives. 
Each of us laboured at our task, and the 
sand fell like hail. 
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Suddenly the daylight disappeared and 
darkness enveloped us. We were inun- 
dated by a cold, intense fog and pierced 
to the skin by icy dampness. We were 
running through a veritable aerial tunnel, 
to use a permissible metaphor. The clouds 
which the storm had just before been roll- 
ing at our feet were now all round our 
balloon and us. When the balloon had 
passed through them, dripping with rain 
and frost, I saw with amazement that we 
were just above an immense wood which 
pointed its spikes at us like so many 
threatening spears. We were inevitably 
about to land in the middle of this wood 
and in the branches of its trees. 

I remained standing in order to see 
better, but what I saw was terrifying. A 
thick and endless forest extended under 
our eyes, showing thousands of branches 
like so many terrible defences ready to tear 
us. Nowhere was there a clearing which 
might give us hope. 

The balloon continued falling, in spite 
of its being lightened, with all the speed 
of its enormous weight. I could not help 
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looking, like a man who cannot help him- 
self and who sees himself being hurled into 
an inevitable abyss. 

“If we could only pass the wood!” I 
had scarcely uttered these words when a 
terrible noise was heard. We were shaken 
by a frightful shock, which seemed as if 
it would dislocate all our limbs. The car 
was thrown among the trees and bounded 
against them, breaking them into small 
fragments. It was a terrible fall, but when 
it came to the point and I felt the first signs 
of the end I gave asigh of relief. ‘“‘ This is 
it, at last—this is the end!” The unknown, 
which one fears and trembles at and can- 
not avoid, is always more terrible than the 
reality, once one has seen the latter face 
to face. 

But all, unfortunately, was not yet over, 
and still greater and more violent turns of 
fortune were to await us. The car alone 
had crashed against the trees, breaking 
them with the violence of the shock, but 
the balloon still floated intact over the 
basket, presenting its whole volume to the 
wind. It dragged us with terrific force 
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over the trees, which broke under the 
shock and at the same time held back 
the car entangled in the broken and 
twisted branches. 

It was a terrible conflict! The balloon 
tried to rise, but the trees held us back and 
the car was dragged over the trees, bound- 
ing, smashing, and annihilating everything 
it met in its frantic course. 
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HE danger was here, and our position 
seemed absolutely desperate. Death 

is not the most fearful thing in the destinies 
of man. It was when we first embarked 
on the “Vauban” that we offered the 
sacrifice of our lives, knowing perfectly 
well that we were exposing ourselves to 
the danger of falling on the road. We had, 
therefore, foreseen the possibility of death; 
but to die torn by a blind force, to be 
dragged over trees and not to know if the 
branches will first wrench off your head 
or your arms, is a thing more painful than 
death. And there was no physical power 
nor intelligence—no means whatever which 
might save us. We had nothing to fall 
back on, absolutely nothing but hazard, as 
blind as the force. which was playing with 
our existence. The situation caused a 
strange thing to happen in my imagination, 
which I have never been able to explain 
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and which I should like at this point to 
describe. 

For a few moments I had a sort of 
vision. There is nothing extraordinary in 
this. It can be easily explained. But what 
I at least find more difficult to explain and 
what up till now I have never been able to 
understand is that I was at the same time 
absolutely and entirely master of myself, in 
full control of my intelligence, my will, and 
my self-command. I felt the vision, know- 
ing that it was a vision, as an interested 
observer of an extraordinary phenomenon. 

This is what-I saw:— | 

I was back in my birthplace, in my 
father’s house. The big parlour was lit 
up as if for some festival. The room was 
full of people; all my family, as well as my 
boyhood’s friends and companions, Were 
around me. 

My mother was among them, beautiful 
but pale, and she kissed me and cried. 
My dear father, who has since left us and 
now rests in eternity, my little sister, my 
brothers, and everyone, thronged round me 
and I said good-bye to them. 
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It was dark outside, but the big chande- 
lier shed its light on this numerous con- 
course. They were all in holiday attire, 
but it was a silent festival and the only — 
voice was the caressing one of my mother, 
who said to me: “Don’t leave me yet.” 
. .. No, Mother.” And then the vision 
vanished. 

If I had not the most indisputable proof 
that at the moment when I had this vision 
I was absolutely cool and in control of my 
faculties, there would be nothing extra- 
ordinary in this and it might be easily 
explained by my nervous state and by the 
fatigue and over-excitement of the journey. 

But I looked at the vision simply as a 
vision, taking my part in it, but knowing 
at the same time that it was a chimera 
and that I was perfectly calm and self- 
controlled. My intelligence and my powers 
of comprehension were absolutely lucid, 
and here is the proof:— 

From the moment that I saw the first 
impact of the car against the trees threaten- 
ing, I thought of a plan for protecting 
myself, which both argued that my wits 
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were at work and required presence of 
mind. 

Anyone who has seen a balloon will 
know that between the gas-bag and the car 
there is a solid ring of wood to one side of 
which the gas-bag is attached, the other side 
supporting the car. This wooden ring is 
called the “crown” and is between the 
balloon and the basket, which are both 
strongly roped to it. 

Now the crown, by reason of its being 
between the two rope attachments, is the 
best place of refuge from a crash which 
must necessarily be considerably broken 
after being transmitted over the ropes to 
the crown, particularly as the latter is a 
considerable distance from the car. In 
order to reach it one has to get up on the 
seat and hoist oneself along the ropes from 
the edge of the basket to the crown, 
which is several metres distant. 

As soon as I saw that there was no more 
hope of maintaining ourselves in the air and 
that our car was inevitably bound to crash 
against the summits of the trees, I jumped 
on the seat and climbed up to the crown. 
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The formation of this plan and its rapid 
execution in the exact moment of danger 
was sufficient proof of my presence of mind 
at the moment of our fall and of the vision 
which accompanied it. I even remember 
that I laughed at a remark, which really 
was laughable, of my companions in 
distress. 

When they saw me climb on to the seat, 
and from there to the side of the basket, 
in order to swarm up the ropes to the 
crown, they asked me in all seriousness if 
I was going to get out. The question made 
me laugh. There was really something 
comical in the contrast between our situa- 
tion and my friend’s question. To get out 
of a balloon in motion which is about to 
fall upon the spiked branches of a forest! 
They had asked me seriously, and with a 
certain amount of anxiety: “Are you going 
to .get-ont?.. < .+.".No;” said ol: and 
laughed. “Where do you want me to 
go?” It was at that moment that I saw 
my vision. 

But to go back to our descent. The 
balloon, which thus dragged us over the 
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trees, had kept all its power, for it was 
still filled with gas, and might drag us a 
long time yet. 

What could we do? Opening the valve 
would by no means have stopped it, as 
it would have taken too much time and 
the gas would not have escaped quickly 
enough. We therefore decided to cut the 
ropes which bound the car to the crown 
in order to separate it from the infuriated 
balloon. 

The good sailor took out his trusty axe, 
but scarcely had he given the first cut 
when the balloon succeeded in disengaging 
the basket from the branches which held 
it back and impeded its course. It then 
recommenced its flight, rising like an eagle 
towards higher regions. 

We were stupified. So we were to have 
a new journey and fresh adventures! 

Fortunately it was not one of long dura- 
tion. The wind and the rain whipped the 
balloon from all sides and prevented it 
from regaining its original vigour and 
mounting higher. Then a last struggle 
engaged between the balloon and the storm, 
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which had continued raging. The balloon, 
once free, tried to rise, but was held back 
by the extreme violence of the tempest. 
In its struggles it leapt and bounded, 
making us fear at any moment that the 
basket would upset and precipitate its 
contents pell-mell into space. Twice a 
squall threw us to the ground—that is to 
say, into the trees—and twice the unex- 
hausted strength of the balloon snatched 
us from their branches. A third, more 
violent, gust enveloped the balloon en- 
tirely, bent it to the ground in front 
of the car, and hurled it against a large 
and magnificent oak—which I can _ see 
to-day before my eyes. We were in 
safety—the balloon gave the expiring yell 
of a strong fabric torn by violent ex- 
plosion. It burst, rent along its side, 
and hung in a thousand enormous rags 
against the ancient branches of the great 
oak which had destroyed it. 

We were at once enveloped by clouds 
of gas escaping from the disembowelled 
balloon. In a moment all was over. The 
car had stopped and we were safe. My 
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watch pointed to one o'clock when I 
jumped down from the tree. 

But in what part of the country were 
we? Whose was the wood which pro- 
tected us? Should we meet Frenchmen 
or had we fallen into the enemy’s country ? 
That old navigator Ulysses, when he walked 
on the beach of Ithaca, was not more 
ignorant of his fate than we when we left 
our car in the branches of the trees in 
~ which it remained captive. 
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S a rule I am bad at topography, 
and do not easily find my way in 
places that I see for the first time. But 
my faculties had been made keen by danger 
during our aerial voyage and my sustained 
attention remembered everything that my 
eyes had seen. 

The second time the balloon rose above 
the forest I had, from my elevated perch, 
observed a fairly broad path across the 
wood, which looked as if it might lead to 
some neighbouring village. I kept this 
path in my memory and, while our balloon 
was engaged in its last struggle, I tried to 
take note of our movements in order not 
to lose the direction of this path. So much 
so that, when at last we touched the ground, 
I was able to find it. 

I left my companions to watch near the 
wrecked balloon and bent my steps to the 
left in order to find the way. 
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I had not been mistaken. After walking 
for scarcely ten minutes, I found the path 
I was looking for. Happy at my discovery, 
I was about to return through the wood to 
tell my companions, when [ saw a man 
leave the thicket on the other side of the 
road and come towards me. 

What manner of man was this, and what 
did he want with me? What singular 
chance had driven him to this wood in 
such weather ? 

It was still raining in torrents. Instead 
of returning through the undergrowth, 
as I had intended, to find my fellow- 
travellers, I made as if I were looking for 
shelter from the rain, and stood with my 
back against a tree. 

In this position IT could wait for the 
unknown to come up, and could examine 
him while he crossed the road to reach me. 

He at once came forward. He was well 
dressed and had the appearance of a man 
of means. He looked neither like a peasant 
nor like a dweller in large towns, and it 
was difficult to guess exactly what ‘kind 
of individual I had to deal with. He 
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seemed, however, to be looking for me, 
for he walked directly towards me and 
crossed the path, bearing towards the point 
where I was standing. 

What was this man, friend or enemy ? 
What could I say to him, and how should 
I speak to him, in French or in German ? 

I thought it would be best not to say 
anything and to wait till he addressed me. 
“Bon jour, Monsieur,” said he, on coming 
up. I returned his greeting. 

“Have you been here long?” he asked 
me. | 

ee No.” 

“Where have you come from?” he con- 
tinued. 

I began to be reassured and noticed that 
my unknown spoke with the Alsatian 
accent. But the Alsatian accent is very 
similar to the German, and was not Alsace 
entirely occupied by the enemy ? 

Such were my thoughts on hearing him, 
and instead of answering his question, I 
asked him point-blank, “Are you French, 
Monsieur?” And as I asked I looked him 
well in the face and did not take my eyes 
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from his, trying to read into his soul. 
“Oui, Monsieur,” was his answer, and the 
“Oui, Monsieur” was pronounced simply 
and with a frankness that concealed 
nothing and invited confidence. 

I felt he had spoken the truth. I held 
out my hand and said: “ Well, Monsier, 
I am also a Frenchman. We have come 
from Paris and our balloon has just come 
down in this forest... .” 

“Oh, is that you! Good God, what 
sufferings you must have undergone! I 
have watched you battling with the storm 
for at least half an hour. My friends and 
I came out to beat the forest in order to 
find you and help you, for we foresaw a 
catastrophe.” 

I was profoundly touched, and heartily 
wrung his hand. .. . 

“But where are we?” 

“At Vigneulles in the Meuse; this is the 
wood of Vigneulles, the village is three 
kilometres away, and behind the wood, a 
league from here, are the Prussians. They 
came into the village yesterday morn- 
ing” After saying this he gave a signal 
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by whistling in a particular manner, and 
I at once saw ten or twelve peasants 
running up from different part of the wood. 
He explained our situation to them and 
gave them orders. While they went off 
to find my companions and the débris 
of the balloon, I followed my new guide 
towards the village in order to lose no 
time in preparing a way to leave the district 
as quickly as possible. 

My mentor took me to the Mairie, a little 
house in the village, comprising the offices 
and the personal residence of the Mayor, 
the latter on the first-floor. 

The behaviour of this village worthy was 
in singular contrast with that of the brave 
man who had brought me to him. He 
trembled when he heard that Frenchmen, 
coming from Paris, and recently descended 
from a balloon, were there, and he asked 
himself whether he could and ought for a 
single moment to shelter them. “If the 
Prussians hear that I have received them 
I.am lost...” eos 

I will pass quickly over the painful scene 
which followed. The poor man is since 
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dead, and I only speak of the incident in 
order to show that the devoted efforts of 
our guide to carry us to the Belgian frontier 
were not without risk to himself. His name 
is Julien Thiébeaux; he was at that time 
employed in the Excise Department and 
has since been promoted to a Collectorship. 
He was a brave man and a good citizen. 

When he saw the Mayor’s disposition 
towards ourselves, he said to me: “ You 
can’t remain here, Monsieur, as the Prus- 
sians are encamped close at hand. They 
were here yesterday and may be here again 
to-morrow. They may come at any 
moment, even while we are speaking. I 
wanted to let the Mayor have the honour 
of saving you, and for that reason have 
said nothing; but the time has now 
‘* come to act. Will you trust yourselves 
to me?” 

I looked at the speaker and fixed my eyes 
on him a second time, trying to penetrate 
and read his secret thoughts from his coun- 
tenance. He will pardon me for this last 
trace of suspicion, as will those who reac 
these lines; it was not unnatural. 
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We were in the midst of a Prussian 
encampment, and the Mayor of the village 
had shown his sentiments in most unam- 
biguous fashion; he had not the slightest 
desire to risk his neck in order to save 
some unknown men, who had been wrong- 
headed enough, according to him, to cross 
the Prussian lines in a balloon, and to drop 
exactly into his unfortunate village, which 
had all the best reasons in the world to 
live on good terms with the enemy’s army. 
. . . And then appears a simple villager, 
the first-comer as it were, and one who 
has no reason to interfere in a nasty 
business which does not concern him, and 
offers his services spontaneously and light- 
heartedly without being asked by anyone, 
in order to save three unknown men from 
under the Prussians’ noses! By doing so 
he was exposing himself, when he returned 
from his expedition on the morrow, to a 
reward at the hands of the enemy whose 
nature could not be doubted. 

Such were the thoughts in my mind while 
M.Thiébeaux explained how urgent it was 
that we should leave, and offered to conduct 
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us to the frontier through the Prussian 
army. 

So I again inspected M. Thiébeaux, and 
not without suspicion. : 

But the more I looked at him the further 
did suspicion fly from my mind. He had 
a frank and honest eye and a simple and 
natural attitude. Such clear signs of 
sincerity and loyally emanated from his 
whole person that my doubts ceased, and 
I felt remorse at having for a single 
moment suspected the sincerity of his 
devotion. 

He had finished his little speech by ask- 
ing the simple question, “ Will you trust your- 
selves to me?” I held out my hand, and 
said, “Shake, M. Thiébeaux, and let us start.” 

“ But I do not want to start alone,” he 
he said. “I have a friend who knows 
the way better than I, and.we shall have 
need of him. I will answer for him. May 
I bring him with me?” . 

A little later my companions and I were 
seated with our braye guides in a little 
country carriage and making for the 
Belgian frontier. 
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- Vigneulles is in the Meuse, at the en- 
trance to the great plain which is known 
as the “Grande Woévre.” This was the 
scene of the memorable battles of the 16th 
and 18th of August, 1870, the battles which 
are called Mars-la-Tour, Rezonville, Grave- 
lotte and Saint-Privat.* The little village 
lies between Verdun and Metz, and is about 
forty kilometres distant from the latter. 

This enabled us to calculate the path we 
must have taken in our balloon. 

The distance from Paris to Metz is about 
four hundred kilometres, but our balloon 
did not take a direct course. During the 
first part of our journey we went persist- 
ently in an opposite direction—that is to 
say, towards the west of France—and it 
was only when the storm commenced, 
which was about 11 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, that the wind must have shifted and 
carried us towards the east. 

It was not yet 11 o’clock when I had 
expressed a desire to come down on the 


* NoTE :—It is also the scene of very serious fight- 
ing at the present moment (Feb., 1915). Vigneulles 
is a few miles from the German position at St. Mihiel. 
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great plain which offered us such an im- 
mense and propilious terrain for coming 
to earth. The wind had at that time not 
yet changed, and we could hope to come 
down in the fertile plains of Normandy or 
possibly in the direction of Brittany. Our 
aeronaut did not share my point of view, 
and we continued our journey. It was 
only then, after two hours navigation, that 
the weather changed. So it is evident that 
the balloon must have traversed at least 
twice the distance between Paris and Metz, 
since it had travelled for two hours at full 
speed in an opposite direction. The whole 
journey had been carried out in the space 
of four hours—from nine in the morning 
till one in the afternoon. That represented 
an amazing speed: two or three hundred 
kilometres an hour. 
And now for the Belgian frontier! 


CHAPTER VIII 


EN ROUTE FOR THE FRONTIER 


HE distance we now had to go was 
very much shorter, but it was also 
more difficult, and we only arrived at the 
frontier the next morning, between ten and 
eleven. Had it not been for the intelligence 
and devotion of M. Thiébeaux and his 
friend M. Charles Jeannot, we should not 
have arrived at all. 

It was a long, slow and painful journey, 
a regular Odyssey, across country entirely 
occupied by the enemy. 

It is not my purpose in this short narra- 
tive to tell of its events and adventures . . . 
that would take us too far and would only 
serve to revive sad memories. I only refer 
to it in token of gratitude to our courageous 
guides who carried us by night under a 
drenching rain through the lines of the 
army of occupation with no less intelligence 
than courage and presence of mind. It is 
clear that the Germans saw our balloor 
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as well as M. Thiébeaux and his friends, 
and they at once set out to capture it. 
Fortunately for ourselves the forest and 
the rain prevented their following our 
movements and taking exact note of the 
place where we had come down. 

At midnight we met some of M. Thié- 
beaux’ friends on the road, returning from 
a neighbouring fair. “Anything new?” 
asked our guide. 

“Yes, a balloon has come from Paris. 
There were three or four persons in it, 
and the Uhlans are after them.” 

“In which direction have they gone?” 

“T believe they are pursuing them in 
the direction of Verdun.” 

“Are there any Prussians in the neigh- 


bourhood of ...?” 
_ “No, they are at .. . to-day.” 
“ Good-night.” 


Our carriage again moved off, while M. 
Thiébeaux’ friends began to interrogate us 
as to whether there was anything new on 
our side. The place where the Uhlans 
were hoping to catch us was in exactly 
the opposite direction to the way we were 
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now going, and M. Thiébeaux rubbed his 
hands with pleasure at the knowledge that 
they were on a false scent. 

At eight in the morning we arrived at 
Montmédy. | 

There we learnt the sad news of the 
surrender of Metz. 

We were not far from the frontier, and 
crossed it an hour later, subsequently arriv- 
ing at Virton, a little Belgian town which 
was swarming with French. Here we said 
good-bye to M. Thiébeaux and his friend 
M. Jeannot and took the first diligence for 
the nearest station on the Luxemburg rail- 
way, by which we arrived at ten or eleven 
at night at Brussels. 

If I were to let myself be carried away 
by my memories, I would here throw a 
sidelight on the remarkable but saddening 
aspect of the Belgian capital, which was 
the temporary home of so many French- 
men and the seat of so many diverse and 
conflicting passions, hopes, and fears. But 
what would be the use? I will say no 
more than that the city of Brussels was 
crowded with people. It was full of 
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Frenchmen and_ particularly Parisians. 
The faces of the stout Flemish burghers 
were bright and radiant and broader than 
usual; they were delighted with the golden 
flow of business, but, none the less, had 
no love for the French who brought them 
all this gold. 

The Belgian capital, which I had often 
before visited and which had _ always 
charmed me by its beauty and elegance, 
then seemed to me ugly and hateful, and 
I only stayed there for as long as was 
absolutely necessary to get things in order 
for my departure. 
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A SPY AT DIEPPE 


EFORE leaving for Austria, I had to 

go to Tours, where the Delegates of 

the National Defence Government were at 
this time sitting. 

I had therefore to go back to France, 
and could only do so by going a long way 
round. Part of the north was already 
occupied. The trains no longer went 
regularly, and in order to get from Brussels 
to Tours I had to slip through a great 
many obstacles and often leave the railway 
and have recourse to carriages. There was 
no lack of episodes on the road, but they 
were not gay ones and I prefer not to 
speak about them. The country was in 
a fever and disorganised, and to a large 
extent occupied and ruined. Where the 
enemy had not yet come they were ex- 
pected, and the days were anxiously 
counted which were to bring the first 
Uhlans. 
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“Spies” were suspected everywhere, 
just as in Paris, where I saw a crowd 
gather one night before a house in the 
Boulevard Montmartre, and where a cruel 
injustice would that night have been com- 
mitted if the police had not intervened in 
time to clear up the mistake. 

There was a light in an attic on the 
sixth floor. It was only a poor woman at 
work, but she was accused of signalling 
with her litthe lamp from the height of 
her attic to the Prussians who were be- 
sieging Paris. The latter were at least 
fifteen or twenty miles from the boulevard, 
even where their siege-works had ap- 
proached our ramparts. So it was simply 
ridiculous to suppose that signals could have 
been given to the Prussians from a window 
in the boulevard. The feeble little light 
on the sixth floor, however, was quite 
enough to make the passer-by believe that 
there was a spy up there communicating 
with the enemy and signalling messages to 
him. That is the kind of spy mania which 
was responsible for yielding me an amusing 
- quarter of an hour when I least expected it. 
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The event took place at Dieppe. This 
peaceaLle and innocent little seaside town, 
well known to all Parisians, certainly had 
no reason to attract the attention of M. de 
Moltke and his generals, but it was there 
that I was nearly arrested as a vile spy, 
by order of the sous-préfet, who no doubt 
smelt out an ingenious plan on the part 
of the Prussian Field-Marshal for taking 
this important fortress without a blow. 

I had just arrived in a carriage from 
Eu, and had come to Dieppe to take the 
train there. 

I was waiting for the time when the train 
was to start, and had gone to the hotel for 
lunch in company with the persons who 
had come with me, or rather, who had 
brought me in their carriage, very kindly 
putting it at my disposal because for the 
moment there was no other means of com- 
munication between Eu and Dieppe. 

I had scarcely sat down to table when 
the proprietor came up with a thousand 
bows and stammered excuses and told me 
that there was someone there . . . some- 
one who .. . a gentleman who... ina 
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word that there was someone who wanted 
to speak to me. 

Someone to speak to me at nine in the 
morning; me, an unknown, a stranger from 
a distance, who had passed the night on 
the road and had only just arrived in the 
place! It seemed a curious demand and 
I foresaw mystery. “ Let him come in,’ I 
said to the proprietor, smiling, for I could 
not help being amused at his grave and 
embarrassed manner. : 

The dining-room opened on to a large, 
dark corridor which had not been lit up 
and in which it was difficult to distinguish 
what was happening. My host rushed 
into the corridor and disappeared in the 
darkness. 

There was a moment of deep silence, 
then hasty footsteps and a confused noise; 
I vaguely saw an ill-defined movement, the 
gleam of weapons, arms waving in the thick 
of the darkness, advancing footsteps! At 
last a figure appeared out of the back- 
ground and drew near; then a mad burst 
of laughter and these words: “Is that you, 
-Reitlinger? What a joke!” And when 
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the speaker came out waving his long 
arms, from the dark corridor where he 
was standing with his armed men, I recog- 
nised an old friend: it was one of the most 
charming sub-prefects in the provinces, one 
who was the ornament of the “ parquet” 
at Dieppe and whom I had known when 
he was studying in Paris. He sat down 
at my table and told me that he had 
come purely and simply in order to 
lock up my dangerous person and prevent 
me from doing a hurt to the National 
Defence! 

The supreme authorities of Dieppe had 
been informed that the Secretary of the 
Government was at the hotel. The sous- 
préfet had pricked up his ears at this 
report, shrugged his shoulders, shaken his 
head and considered, incredulity in his 
soul! The Secretary of the Government ? 

. an invention, a clumsy imposture! 
Was the Government not at Paris? Was 
not Paris besieged by the Prussians ? 
Would not the Prussians have intercepted 
this Secretary ? 

That is not the way to humbug authori- 
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ties who watch over the town and district 
with a vigilant and circumspect eye! 

This Secretary is simply a spy and he 
covers himself with the name of the 
Government the better to hide his schemes, 
the better to betray the poor town of 
Dieppe, and carry away the plans of its 
fortifications with greater security. Let us 
put him under lock and key. 

The “ parquet” had been hastily assem- 
bled, and the “ parquet,” full of admiration 
for the perspicacity of the sous-préfet, 
had ordered out its posse, while the latter 
promptly headed the expedition to assure 
himself of my person. My sous-préfet was 
the first to laugh at this deployment of 
armed force and his own haste in taking 
part in such an adventure. 

“Now that the security of our country 
permits it,’ said he, “I will send back my 
braves and we will drink to the success of 
your mission.’ | 

This was excellent, but I asked myself 
what would have happened if the task 
of arresting me had been entrusted to 
one who did not happen to know me 
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personally. Would M. le Sous-Préfet have 
kept me under lock and key, or would 
I have been obliged to show him the 
Minister’s confidential letters accrediting 
me for my mission ? 
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ACROSS GERMANY 


Y first stopping-place was the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, then Wurtem- 
burg and, finally, Bavaria. I was every- 
where able to confirm that our Government 
had received untrue reports and even un- 
truer interpretations with regard to these 
countries. | 
It was true that everyone was weary 
of the war and the sacrifices of men and 
money which the country was making; 
everyone deplored the complete stoppage 
of industry and commerce, and the misery 
which was its consequence, and everyone 
ardently desired the end of these sufferings 
and the rapid, the monestigte conclusion 
of peace. 
But on what conditions? 
Did it mean that this ardently desired 
peace would be. accepted on any conditions 
and at any price? 
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On this capital point people in France 
had the fondest illusions, and found them- 
selves most completely mistaken. 

Yes, they wanted peace, but they wanted 
it at the price of a good ransome which 
would permit the German Government to 
indemnify all those who had _ suffered 
damage either directly or indirectly from 
the war. Nor was that all. Besides a 
money indemnity, all were unanimous in 
demanding as “ guarantees for the future ” 
the cession of Alsace and Lorraine. 

That is the manner of peace they wanted, 
and if all Germany was tired of the war 
and desired its ending, all Germany con- 
sidered it a crime on the part of France 
not to consent and not to understand that 
the hour had struck for her to surrender 
at discretion. 3 

People were exasperated with France 
for prolonging a hopeless struggle and by 
her obstinacy preventing a conclusion of 
peace for which the world had an immense 
need. In such a sense as this Germany 
was tired of the war, and had it been 
necessary to send even more soldiers to 
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augment the million combatants already on 
French soil, had it been necessary to raise 
and again raise new levies in order to 
arrive at the goal, all Germany without 
exception—north, south, east, and west— 
would have given its last man capable of 
bearing arms. 

I will even go further. Supposing for 
a moment—such a supposition has no kind 
of foundation, but suppose for a single 
moment—that if Prussia or one or other 
of her allies had desired the end of the 
war under conditions that were easier for 
France, and supposing they had attempted 
to establish this view in the United Council 
of Ministers, public opinion would have 
swiftly reduced such a proposition to 
silence. The first Government to have 
attempted an enterprise of such a nature 
would have immediately been overturned 
by the general indignation of the whole 
people, who would have risen against it 
as a single man. 

A king or prince liberal enough to have 
proposed such a peace would have been 
driven out as a traitor to his country, and 
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as unworthy to sit henceforward on the 
throne of his august ancestors. 

M. de Bismarck knew his people well, 
and expressed an indisputable truth when 
he told M. Jules Favre, at the interview 
of Ferriéres, that the King himself could 
not conclude peace without the cession of 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

This feeling, far from being weakened 
since that time, had only been increased 
and strengthened. The longer the war 
lasted, and the greater the sacrifices that 
it imposed, the greater and the stronger 
also grew the general opinion of Germany 
that peace must be concluded solely in 
return for, over and above a large ransom, 
the cession of these two provinces, Alsace 
and Lorraine, which were regarded as 
German, and, above all, as a necessary 
rampart against France. 

Here and there, of course, scattered and 
lost among the crowd, there were a few 
philosophers whose dreams were in more 
elevated spheres and who did not wish to 
admit the right to annex a country by the 
brutal path of arms and conquest, at any 
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rate without consulting its population.... 
But who would listen to them? Who took 
them seriously? They were regarded as 
Idealists, only to be laughed at; they were 
accused of madness, and if they had really 
been thought to be of sound mind, they 
could not have failed to be treated as 
traitors to their country. 

I spoke with many individuals between 
the Rhine and the Danube, but I never met 
anyone who would have consented to a 
peace without territorial gains. Even those 
whom I had formerly known. as “ Liberal- 
ists” and belonging to the “ Republican 
Party” were no. exception, and energeti- 
cally insisted on annexation. The fact is 
that the situation had changed since the 
month of July of the “année terrible.” 
At the beginning of the war—as I have 
already remarked—a good part of Prussia’s 
allies were lukewarm enough, but later on 
enthusiasm had become general. 

I was told an incident which seems 
characteristic. I will cite it as I heard 
it, without comment and without guaran- 
teeing its authenticity. The King of X., 
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who did not love the new régime, who 
suffered cruelly from it in his own capital 
and who did not wish to let his authority 
over his own army be taken away from 
him, was ready to cry with vexation when 
he was asked for the last reinforcements 
to be despatched to the theatre of war. He 
would like to have refused them, but dared 
not do so. Shutting himself up in his 
palace, he refused to see his troops at their 
departure defiling with music across the 
public square in front of his palace. . 


But the whole of Germany had become 
drunk with the unheard-of, unhoped-for 
success of its arms, and this success exalted 
the different populations all the more that 
it had been greater than they had dared to 
hope for when the war began. 

Up to that time France had been a 
formidable and much-feared power: The 
*“ Rothosen,” or “Red Breeches,” were re- 
garded beyond the Rhine as _ invincible 
soldiers. At the news of the declaration 
of war, the various peoples were at first 
in great anxiety; everyone expected to see 
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the French arrive from one day to the 
other. 

If at that moment, I repeat, we had 
pushed vigorously forward instead of 
groping about and letting the enemy have 
time to concentrate his troops, take the 
initiative, and throw his soldiers in his 
turn on to our soil, the war would perhaps 
have taken another complexion, in spite of 
the wonderfully prepared plans of M. de 
Moltke. 

A swift march to the Rhine, a vigorous 
advance beyond the frontier, carrying our 
arms beyond the river into the midst of 
German soil, would have produced an im- 
mense impression, and would have thrown 
doubt and hesitation among the allies of 
Prussia. Perhaps the whole campaign might 
have turned in favour of France. 

I have no intention of here trespassing 
on military ground, where even those more 
competent than I are not always in agree- 
ment. But I can certainly bear witness, 
for it is the exact truth, that the anxiety 
of all sections of the German population 
- was great, and that, when the news of the 
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first victories arrived, one could not be- 
lieve them, but rather considered them as 
miracles and attributed them to the Divine 
Justice which wished to punish “impious ” 
France, the hereditary enemy of Germany, 
for having forced a quarrel on her and 
having without serious reason begun this 
terrible war. Once the first victories were 
won, there was no limit to the rejoicings, 
and as success increased and was accentu- 
ated, when one battle after the other was 
won and the German armies advanced 
in numbers and irresistibly on to French 
territory, this immense, matchless, and un- 
precedented victory produced an equally 
immense change in public opinion. What, 
was France letting herself thus be beaten? 
France, who had set the ball rolling, France, 
who had menaced the security of Germany 
for a century and who would always 
menace it, if Germany did not profit by 
the opportunity and take her precautions! 

And so, from the depths of the German 
mind, the idea had arisen which M. de 
Bismarck expressed so vigorously and in- 
sistently to M. Jules Favre in the inter- 
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view at Ferriéres, the idea which had 
stiffened the king’s back and resulted in 
the interview being fruitless. “We must 
have guarantees for the future,” and the 
more they saw the rapidity and persist- 
ence of their success, the more did they 
become attached to this idea: “ We must 
have guarantees.” 

Guarantees! 

And they insisted on having for “ guaran- 
tees” what was directly contrary to all 
guarantee, for who can deny to-day that 
Alsace-Lorraine is the only obstacle, and 
a permanent obstacle, to a durable peace 
between the two nations? But at that 
moment the most far-seeing could not 
see this; their eyes were blinded by success, 
their spirit was drunken with military glory 
and the desire to use their strength up to 
the hilt and without consideration for the 
future. 

After the surrender of Metz, where the . 
last soldiers of France had given up their 
arms and gone as prisoners of war into 
German fortresses, one hoped that the war 
would be finished and the signing of peace 
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would only be the work of a few days 
or weeks. But as the days and weeks 
passed, and as Paris was “obstinate” in 
its resistance and the provinces continued 
arming and defending themselves, in a word 
as one arrived at the certainty that France 
would not surrender and that after the 
defeat of her armies it was still necessary 
to conquer the “nation” and invade the 
entire country, then passion and impatience 
were born. An immense anger seized all 
Germany; her rulers, her thinkers, her 
writers, the whole people, all those who 
wielded the pen or the sword, all who 
lived and breathed, united in a_ single 
thought, and proclaimed and repeated this 
formula of M. de Bismarck: “ We must 
have guarantees for the future.” 

So much so that when history in the 
last instance judges and declares this an- 
nexation as one of the greatest mistakes 
of our century, history will be obliged 
to state that the entire German nation 
forced the hands of their Government to 
commit it. 

Since France had commenced this 
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pious” war, and “Divine Justice” had 
granted victory, and an immense, a pro- 
digious victory, one had to have guarantees 
for the future against the chances of a 
future attack. The sacrifices that had been 
made must not be lost to “the children.” 
Future generations must be sheltered from 
the chances of new provocations on the 
part of France, in case the latter should 
ever again wish to declare war. 

Such was the exact public opinion of 
Germany, and that is why it was impos- 
sible to arrive at peace without the .sur- 
render of Alsace and Lorraine, if France 
and Germany were to remain alone on 
the bloody field to conclude it, and if the 
Powers were to refuse to intervene against 
German demands and to force her to modify 
them. Sone. 

From Munich, my last stopping-place, I 
went direct to Vienna. 
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ROM the first day of my arrival, it 
was clear to me that the good people 
of Austria were with us in their hearts and 
were praying for our success—but that was 
all. Our Ambassador, who was to present 
me to the Imperial Chancellor, did not 
leave me in ignorance that the Imperial 
Court had made its decision, and that I 
could obtain nothing from the Austrian 
Cabinet. The latter was firmly resolved 
not to depart from the most strict and 
absolute neutrality. 

I was not long in convincing myself that 
this information was perfectly accurate 
and, at my first interview with M. de 
Beust, at that time Imperial Chancellor, I 
became assured that Austria was not in a 
condition to accord the effective interven- 
tion necessary to carry weight with 
Germany. 
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I have purposely said that Austria was not 
in acondition to, that she could not inter- 
vene effectively, because this was the truth 
and because if I said that she would not 
do so, it would perhaps be doing her an 
injustice. It was not the goodwill that 
was lacking, but the power. 

That was exactly the great misfortune 
of our situation; not a single power in 
Europe was prepared for any kind of 
action: none was in a position for action. 

In 1870 Europe was not expecting war. 
Among all the living and active nations, 
from the Ocean to the Ural Mountains, 
from the Mediterranean to the North Pole, 
only one Power was on the watch and 
getting ready. Only one Power was pre- 
pared at the moment of shock, and that 
Power was exactly the one which France, 
herself unready, had chosen for an enemy. 
Outside Prussia no one in Europe had fore- 
seen war, and no one was armed or in 
condition for a campaign. 

The declaration of war in 1870 had 
burst unexpectedly in the midst of peace- 
able Europe like a thunder-clap which 
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shakes the earth in the middle of a calm 
spring day. Pe 

All the Powers of Europe were enjoying 
a complete rest. Their armies scarcely 
existed, their soldiers were on furlough and 
working quietly in fields and workshops. 
Contingents had been reduced. All lived 
in peace and security. Prussia herself had 
diminished her standing army, and it was 
only due to her prodigious military organi- 
sation that she was able to assemble her 
forces with hitherto unknown rapidity. 

So France was alone in presence of her 
enemy. She was isolated in Europe, not 
only from the diplomatic but also from. the 
military point of view. When the combat 
turned into defeat for the armies which 
Europe had always regarded as. legions 
of victory, panic seized the minds of all. 
Europe, which had not armed before the 
declaration of war, because there was no 
cloud on the political horizon to menace 
general peace, now, after the sanguinary 
battles and great successes of Prussia, 
did not dare to arm, because she did 
not want to provoke France’s conqueror, 
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now become the all-powerful arbiter of 
Europe. } 

How often during this painful journey 
did I not hear the characteristic remark: 
“We cannot mobilize a single soldier with- 
out exposing ourselves... .” The quos 
ego of the conqueror paralysed Europe. 

Austria was no better prepared than 
other nations. Consequently she was not 
in a condition to intervene in the conflict 
more effectively than by diplomatic inter- 
vention. And diplomatic intervention was 
bound to be useless, since Prussia had 
formally declared that she would not accept 
the mediation of any Power, and that she 
would deal direct with France for the con- 
clusion of peace. 

I was excellently received by M. le Comte 
de Beust. He welcomed me frankly and 
cordially, and did not attempt to conceal 
his views. His first words convinced me 
that I was speaking to a sincere friend 
of France—but to an impotent friend. 

The interview, therefore, which lasted 
more than an hour, resembled a familiar 
conversation rather than a _ diplomatic 
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conference, and I shall never forget the 
eagerness and, shall we say, the “Jlaisser 
aller” of the Imperial Chancellor, who seemed 
to seize with pleasure an opportunity which 
allowed him to say what he thought of 
the war, of the Imperial Government 
that had provoked it, and of the situation 
in France since the surrender of Metz. 

He was sincerely sorry for the defeat 
of France, but it did not astonish him, 
for he knew well that Prussia had long 
been prepared for this war, and he had 
never ceased, while there was still time, 
from warning those who then ruled 
France. But his good advice had found 
no hearing. 

He was full of admiration for the resist- 
ance of Paris and the splendid spirit of 
the provinces, but he was afraid that all 
these prodigious efforts would have no 
success. “The best thing you can do,” 
said he, “would be to conclude peace as 
promptly as possible.” And he repeatedly 
cited the example of his own country and 
reminded me of what Austria had done 
after the disastrous Battle of Sadowa. 
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I find it difficult to describe the insistence 
and animation with which he showed that 
all further efforts must be hopeless, and 
that there was nothing left but to accept 
the evidence and conclude peace without 
prolonging our resistance. 

“The more you delay the more you are 
weakening yourselves—without speaking of 
the irritation you are causing the enemy, 
who will augment his demands as he 
advances his troops further and further 
into the heart of the country. Take the 
advice of a sincere friend of France; sur- 
render and make peace.” 

I did not hide from him that France 
had not yet reached the extremity of con- 
cluding peace at any cost or under any 
conditions which the conqueror would 
impose on us. 3 

“It is quite true we have lost our last 
army at Metz; but Paris, the great city, can 
hold out for a long time yet. Paris will 
stop the enemy and give the provinces a 
chance of forming new troops.” 

He shook his head and said simply: 
“You can no longer stop the invasion, and 
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it is better for you to surrender to-day 
than to-morrow.” 

I then told him that the Powers also were 
interested in the result of this war, because 
the equilibrium of Europe and their own 
security was menaced by the weakening of 
France and the undue aggrandisement of 
Prussia. “Is it not true that Europe has 
need of France, and of an unlessened, un- 
mutilated France, in its own interests and 
in order to establish the balance of power 
in face of the menacing superiority of 
Prussia ? 

“In their own interests the Powers ought 
to cast aside their apathy and leave their 
role of quiet spectator in order to raise 
their voices and signify to Prussia that all 
Europe wishes this war terminated by a 
durable peace, by a peace which France 
can whole-heartedly accept. I find it diffi- 
cult to assume that Prussia, victorious as 
she is, can disregard such intervention.” 

M. de Beust answered me, smiling deli- 
cately and almost bitterly. “Is that what 
you think?” said he. “ Well, you are 
mistaken; Prussia will listen to no one 
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in Europe.- She will be influenced by 
nothing except the number of soldiers 
whom Europe can send to the theatre 
of war, and Europe has none to send.” 

The conversation had arrived at this 
point, and the Chancellor was speaking to 
me so openly and frankly, in language so 
free from reticence and reserve, —that I 
answered him in the same open manner. 

I told him that I had just traversed a 
a large part of Germany and that I was 
perfectly informed as to the situation. 
“ With one hundred thousand men,” I said, 
“you could take Berlin.” “ Perhaps that 
is true,’ he answered, “but Russia would 
then send two hundred thousand men into 
Austria.” 

* » Se * 

That was the situation in Europe. 

As regards our attitude towards Prussia, 
he found that we were lacking in clever- 
ness. He was convinced that we were 
uselessly stimulating the appetite of our 
enemy by our attitude and that we ought 
to have said exactly the contrary to what 
was the gist of our language to Prussia. 
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“You make yourselves out too rich,’ he 
added. “ You repeat to M. de Bismarck: 
money, as much money as you like, but 
no provinces. These are bad tactics! You 
do not know your enemy. He will take 
both your money and your provinces. 

“Tell him, on the contrary, that you 
are poor, that the war has exhausted 
your resources and that you are no longer 
capable of paying a large indemnity. Give 
up Alsace. It is an inevitable necessity 
and you cannot escape from this calamity. 
Who can say what the future has not in 
store for us? <A province lost is not heces- 
sarily a province lost for ever, while as 
to your millions, you will never see them 
again.” 

He then went on to examine the re- 
sources of Germany in their turn—and he 
knew them well—and admitting for a 
moment the most favourable chances that 
could still befall us, M. de Beust, after 
having weighed and calculated everything, 
concluded as he had commenced. He 
thought it impossible to resist the forces 
that had invaded France. Any continua- 
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tion of the conflict was a useless sacrifice. 
We should only exhaust the country without 
being able to hope for any result. And 
he sincerely advised us to stop the struggle 
and conclude peace as quickly as possible, 
because the more we delayed, the greater 
would be the demands of the conqueror. 
“To-day rather than to-morrow,” said he. 
We had already shrunk too long from 
facing the facts. 

He would have liked to see an assembly 
of the Representatives of the Nation, but 
he freely admitted that in order to have 
elections we should have need of an armis- 
tice and the revictualling of Paris, which 
appeared difficult to obtain. 

I took the opportunity offered by this 
remark to revert to my former demand 
for an effective intervention on the part of 
Austria in concert with the other Powers. 
Commencing with the desirability of con- 
voking a National Assembly, I went on to 
say that an armistice and the revictualling 
of Paris, which would have allowed us to 
hold elections, were exactly the things that 
Prussia had refused. 
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“Perhaps,” said I, “ Prussia may change 
her mind on this question and perhaps 
also allow of more tolerable conditions 
of peace if she sees that France is not 
isolated.” And I added that, if my in- 
formation was accurate, the populace of 
the Austrian Empire was disposed to inter- 
vene, and that public opinion would see 
in helping France an_ opportunity of 
avenging Austria’s own defeat of 1866. 

The Hungarians in particular had been 
reported to me as fervent admirers of 
France. They would rise in a body to 
help us if the Government did not prevent 
them. 

But this was far from being M. de Beust’s 
view. 

‘There was certainly great and sincere 
sympathy for the French cause everywhere 
in the Austrian monarchy. But one must 
not exaggerate. To conclude from this 
that a war against Germany would be a 
popular war in Austria would be a great 
exaggeration and a great mistake. “ Be- 
sides,” said he, lowering his voice, “we 
are absolutely lacking in the. material 
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means for a campaign.” And he frankly 
explained the whole situation that I have 
previously described and everywhere in- 
sisted that: “ We are not armed, and it is too 
late and too dangerous to mobilise now.” 

Before leaving M. de Beust I confessed 
to him that my mission did not stop short 
with Vienna, but that I was also going to 
England. I asked him if he had no message 
for me to carry to the English Cabinet, 
and if Austria, under certain conditions, 
would not take part in common action. 

“T authorise you to say to Lord Gran- 
ville that, if England wished effectively 
to intervene with the object of obtaining 
honourable conditions of peace for France, 
England would not be alone and Austria 
would go with her.” 

This answer, which might appear to be 
full of promise, did not signify very much 
and did not greatly compromise him who 
made it, in good faith I admit, but with 
the certainty that England would not put 
him to the necessity of keeping his word. 
The situation, therefore, was one of fright- 
ful simplicity. It was this: — 
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If the Powers—I do not of course refer 
to Russia, who was in a situation by her- 
self—if the Powers had been able to inter- 
vene for France without exposing them- 
selves to a war with Prussia, intervention 
would have taken place and France would 
not have remained alone to face Germany 
in negotiating for conditions of peace. 

France was, in fact, at this moment in 
the position of having regained the sym- 
pathies of those who had turned away from 
her at the beginning of the war. Moreover, 
the question was being asked with a certain 
amount of anxiety whether the crushing 
of France would not become a permanent 
danger to the general peace. If there had 
been any possibility of influencing Prussia’s 
determination without the mobilisation of 
soldiers, intervention would not have failed 
us, and M, de Beust’s answer would not 
have been an evasive promise but the 
sincere pledge of a friend willing to give 
all that circumstances permitted him. I am 
inwardly convinced that M. de Beust in- 
tended keeping his word should England 
have been able to decide to take a similar 
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initiative. But, as we shall see hereafter, 
England absolutely refused, and always 
for the master reason that she did not 
wish to be exposed to a rebuff from 
Prussia, who in the last instance would 
only have heeded the voice of a general at 
the head of an army. 

The “ quos ego’s” of the conqueror held 
back Europe—for, “if Prussia would not 
listen, what was then to be done?” 

It was thus the fate of France to remain 
alone from the beginning of the war to 
its close, and Prussia was well aware of 
it. She therefore proclaimed, most ener- 
getically and with disdainful pride, to the 
whole of Europe that she would not allow 
anyone to interfere in her affairs, or to 
interpose as mediator between her and 
France; peace would be concluded on con- 
ditions which she alone would settle with 
France, and Europe had nothing to say 
to this arrangement which only concerned 
the two principal parties. 

And Europe allowed this thing because 
she had no means of checking it. She 
knew well that words were not enough 
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for Prussia, and she was not armed so as 
to throw her sword if necessary into the 
balance in order to give her words weight. 
From Vienna I went direct to London, 
where [| arrived in the first days of 
December. : 
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LONDON 


N the absence of our Ambassador, the 
Embassy in London had been since the 
4th of December under the charge of the 
First Secretary, and it was this gentleman 
who presented me to Lord Granville. He 
warned me, just as our Ambassador in 
Vienna had done, not to harbour any illu- 
sions; nothing was to be obtained from 
England. The English Cabinet was abso- 
lutely decided not to deviate from the 
strictest neutrality, and all efforts to make 
them leave it would be waste of time. 

This was just at the time of a military 
event of the greatest importance which 
had taken place during the last days of 
November. 

I refer to the sortie of General Ducrot, 
which commenced so gloriously and which 
unfortunately so quickly disappointed all 
our hopes of a change in the hazard of 
arms. To-day the events of this painful 
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time are far from our minds. The passing 
years have robbed them of their intensity. 
I should therefore like to write down here, 
without making any change, some passages 
from my diary, in order to give some 
idea of the situation at the beginning of 
December. 

“... All this was not encouraging. 
What was even worse, our affairs, which 
had begun to improve with the good news 
of Ducrot’s victorious sortie—a fact which 
had accelerated my voyage to London— 
have again fallen into that critical and 
distressing situation which inspires Europe 
with fear of our enemy and holds aloof 
from us all those who admire our resist- 
ance and who would like to see it crowned 
with success. 

“The ray of sunshine which for a 
moment shone on the fate of our arms 
has vanished all too soon. The victory 
which restored our courage and inflamed 
our hopes has lasted all too short a time. 

“Already at Rouen, where I spent the 
night the day before the Prussians entered 
it, alarming rumours were circulating in 
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the town, and when I arrived in London 
all hope of success was lost! 

“Our young and valorous army of the 
Loire, which the day before had been still 
victorious, was beaten. The army of Paris 
had been obliged to abandon the positions 
it had bravely conquered in the blood- 
stained days of the 29th and 30th of 
November. On the 3rd of December it 
retreated to Paris.” 

This was the military situation when I 
went for my first interview with the late 
Lord Granville, at that time Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

I will not draw a portrait of this 
eminent statesman, but would like to in- 
dicate some peculiarities of his manner 
of speech, in order to throw light on the 
conversation which I ‘am about to describe. 

I had been told that Lord Granville was 
extremely polite and distinguished, but cold 
and chary of speech, and that his caution 
was such as sometimes to be taken for 
timidity. He spoke little, and easily allowed 
the conversation to drop into silence. 

If I discovered those good qualities in 
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the English Minister that had been reported 
to me, I feel bound to say that I observed 
none of those defects of which I had been 
warned. 

- Lord Granville certainly did not like to 
waste his time in useless speech, but he did 
not allow the conversation to drop when 
a serious question was being elucidated, 
and he knew how to be eloquent, even 
in French. Only occasionally his tongue 
stopped suddenly—he spoke French very 
slowly but very correctly—as if he had 
encountered a material obstacle which he | 
would not or could not overcome. 

When I entered the Foreign Office I 
entertained no great illusions, but I was 
armed with deep confidence and with a 
determination that was difficult to subdue. 
I had faith in the justice of my cause, 
and this faith animated my courage. 

What I was about to ask was so just 
and reasonable, so in harmony with the 
interests of England herself, that in spite 
of all that I had been told I still preserved 
a spark of hope at the bottom of my heart. 

I was at any rate decided not to leave the 
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Foreign Office before completely exhausting 
the question which was the object of my 
mission, and I was determined not to leave 
without having clearly understood and de- 
fined the attitude towards ourselves that 
England proposed to maintain. I had to 
know, in a word, what we might hope from 
her. 

I must say, and I say it with pleasure, 
that the eminent statesman was at pains 
to facilitate this task. His welcome was 
perfect, his language was frank, direct and 
courteous, and his answers precise and 
complete. At the beginning of our con- 
versation only, he appeared to me a little 
cold and reserved in his answers. But, the 
ice once broken, he no longer hesitated to 
express all his thoughts. He even seemed 
to find pleasure in sounding the situation 
with me, so as to leave nothing in doubt 
or obscurity. 
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AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE 


J BEGAN by telling him of the situation 
in France, comparing its actual con- 
dition with that of the days before the 4th 
of September. I tried to show him what 
had been done since the disaster of Sedan, 
from the fall of the Empire and the coming 
of the Republic till the present moment. 

I pointed out—and he agreed—that after 
Sedan France was face to face with despair. 
She was in chaos, in the void; nothing re- 
mained; everything had to be recreated. 

Paris was without arms and _ soldiers. 
The provinces were discouraged and de- 
nuded of everything that might ‘allow of 
a single day’s resistance. The enemy’s 
armies were advancing without obstacle, 
invading France town by town, province 
by province, devastating the country and 
trampling it underfoot.... | 

After this distressing but truthful picture, 
this miasma of exhaustion and desolation, 
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I drew for him a picture of the awakening 
of the great nation on the day after the 4th 
of September. I described its hope when 
there was no more hope, its courage when 
courage was madness, its resistance when 
all means of resistance were at an end. 

I described the whole nation erect, from 
Paris down to the smallest hamlet lost in 
the mountains, unconquered and uncon- 
querable, strong and proud and with arms 
in its hands. A force had been created out 
of nothing, and arms out of the Void. 

Lord Granville listened. 

He listened long, without making the 
slightest movement. 

My words became more and more ani- 
mated. He followed them, if I may 
describe it so, with his eyes... . 

“You see, M. le Comte,” I said at last, 
“you see what we have done, and from 
that you. can judge what we are still 
capable of doing and what we will cer- 
tainly do. Paris is determined to undergo 
the greatest rigours of war rather than 
surrender. 

“The provinces, who for a moment 
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hesitated, plunged as they were in that 
evil habit of waiting for everything to 
come from above and never undertaking 
anything themselves, the provinces also 
have awakened to the inspiration of a 
powerful genius and have risen as one 
man. They also are up and_ resolute. 
They are animated by the same spirit, 
penetrated by the same conviction, and 
inflamed with the same courage. All 
France is in arms. She has lifted high 
her flag, on which she has written: 
“Victory or death! ” 

He still listened without a movement. 

Had I spoken into space? Was silence 
to fall before the conversation had well 
commenced ? 

Was this silence to be interpreted as 
approval, or, on the contrary, was the 
eminent statesman’s mouth closed by the 
painful impression of complete disappro- 
bation ? 

I looked into his eyes and said: “I have 
spoken frankly and sincerely to you, from 
the very bottom of my heart; have you no 
answer to give me?” 
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His profound blue eyes rested on mine 
for a moment, then he said slowly, almost 
stumblingly : 

“M. Thiers, who came to see me, has 
already spoken to me as eloquently as you 
have to-day. 

“All that you have done is admirable, 
and France has shown an elasticity which 
has astonished everyone. I have already 
said so to M. Thiers. I repeat it gladly, 
and I can add with the utmost sincerity 
that our admiration has only augmented 
and increased since that time. We have 
attempted to intervene in your favour as 
much as the situation permitted. We have 
done all we could to stop this war, which 
we deplore. But we are not listened to. 
We have neither the right nor the power 
to interfere in an affair which does not 
concern us. We desire greatly that the 
war should be finished. We have made 
many efforts to arrive at least at an armis- 
tice, but the Government in Paris has 
refused the armistice which we have tried 
to negotiate... .” 

He again fixed his blue eyes on me as 
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if to ask me: “ Why has this armistice been 
refused ? ” 

It seemed to me to be an unfair question, 
and I said with a certain amount of spirit: 
“Pardon me, M. le Comte, one cannot 
accuse the Government of Paris of re- 
jecting an armistice and means of coming 
to terms. On the contrary, they have done 
everything humanly possible to bring it 
about, but an armstice without re-victual- 
ling—that is to say, an armistice with the 
prospect of starving Paris out, while 
Prussia is recruiting her strength, was 
not acceptable, and Prussia refused any 
other kind of armistice.” 

“This refusal,’ said he, mechanically 
lowering his eyes, “was not reasonable. 
An armstice would have prevented many 
inconveniences to Prussia and considerable 
difficulties to France, and the Government 
could, at any rate, have profited by it to 
form a legal representation of the country.” 
I was astonished at these words which 
appeared to me absolutely unfair. 

“What?” said I. “You consider it a 
reasonable thing to offer a twenty-five days’ 
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armistice, without re-victualling, to a town 
of two millions which has been besieged 
for three months ? 

“Why, that would be taking away 
exactly so many days from the resist- 
ance of this courageous town, which has 
shown in its days of misfortune that it 
was something more than a city of 
pleasure. Prussia’s acceptance of negotia- 
tions for an armistice could have had no 
meaning without at least the re-victualling 
of the city. By her refusal she has made 
the armistice impossible, and on her must 
fall the responsibility of breaking off the 
negotiations. It is she who has refused 
an armistice desired by the whole world.” 

“No, it was not unreasonable,” he again 
answered me. “ Prussia would have lost 
much too much during a twenty-five days’ 
armistice.” And he went on to give the 
most detailed reasons why the refusal was 
not an “unreasonable” one. 

This was his principal argument:— 

If the armistice had not been successful 
in producing peace, Prussia would have 
lost precious time which she would have 
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been obliged to pass in inaction. She 
would thus herself have prolonged the term 
of sacrifices and of sufferings which the 
war necessarily imposed on her, and she 
would have lost this precious time without 
any kind of compensation. 

“Your Government,’ added the noble 
lord, “formally instructed M. Thiers to 
reject the armistice, so it is not Prussia 
that has to be considered responsible.” 

It is difficult for two persons to come to 
an understanding if they start from such 
different points of view that one says to 
the other “ This is just” where the other 
only sees a manifest injustice. 

It was easy for me to see that Lord 
Granville would depart from none of his 
views, and would answer all my arguments 
by contrary ones. So it seemed useless to 
discuss the point any longer. I contented 
myself with saying that the actual Govern- 
ment of France would have been glad to 
convoke a National Assembly to share its 
heavy burdens, had they been allowed to 
do so. 

“The devoted men,’ I said, “at the head 
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of our nation have picked up the, fallen 
reins of power solely to arm the nation 
and organise national defence against the 
invasion. They are not ambitious of 
honours. They have arrogated to them- 
selves only the duties of power, and they 
have done so with the sole idea of national 
defence . 

“They would have been glad to convoke 
the delegates of the nation and place their 
power in the hands of a freely elected 
National Assembly, and it is solely and en- 
tirely for this end that they have demanded 
an armistice. Perhaps they would have 
been content with less than twenty-five 
days,’ I added, in order to sound Lord 
Granville on this question. 

This remark was to his liking. He inter- 
rupted me briskly and asked me: “ How 
many days do you think would be enough 
for the elections ? ” 

I answered that, at the narrowest com- 
putation of what was strictly necessary, I 
thought that it would take perhaps twelve 
to fifteen days to carry out the elections, 
but that I was in no sense qualified nor 
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competent to say so, and this was merely 
my personal opinion. “But then,” said 
he, “the Government would do well to 
proceed to election in this delay and to 
ask for a twelve days’ armistice. It would 
be a great advantage for you if the country 
had a legal representation.” 
“Would Prussia accept?” 


“Yes,” said he, “she would have 
accepted any armstice without re-victual- 
ling. ...” Then, as if he had gone too 


far, and, as it were, to correct himself, 
he immediately added that of course he 
had no means of knowing what were the 
dispositions at this moment of the Prussian 
General Staff. He did not know whether 
they were still inclined to grant an armis- 
tice, and he did not like to promise us 
anything with regard to this... . 

Such was the dominant note I encoun- 
tered in all my official conversations: 
an unmeasured fear of being exposed and 
compromised. 

To reassure him I answered: “Do 
not think, M. le Comte, that I will take 
you at your word. I do not think the 
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National Defence Government is willing 
to accept the responsibility of an armis- 
tice with the prospect of starving Paris 
out, even though it be only for twelve 
days.” 

“ But,” he answered, “since Paris could 
hold out a long time yet, as you have 
just told me, twelve days cannot hurt her 
much and twelve days will give you the 
immense advantage of having the country 
constitutionally represented.” 

He developed the idea that up to the 
present the National Defence Government 
was only a de facto Government, and that 
it would be in its highest interests to have 
a National Representative at its side on 
which to lean. 

I replied that his observation was 
subject to correction; that the National 
Defence Government was not only a de 
facto Government, but was approved within 
the country and recognised without as a 
legal and regular government. However, 
there was nothing it more ardently desired 
than the chance of convoking a National 
Assembly. “I will,’ I said, “ faithfully 
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transmit your excellent suggestions to my 
Government.” 

“How can you communicate with the 
Government in Paris?” he asked. 

I was very glad that he put this question, 
tion, for it was my intention to ask him 
to intervene so that I might be able to 
return to Paris in order to report directly 
and personally to my Government all the 
information I had gathered since the time 
I left. | 

But as I did not wish to interrupt the 
trend of our conversation, I answered that 
I should like to speak on this subject later, 
before taking my leave, and I asked him 
to have the kindness to continue develop- 
ing his ideas regarding the question of the 
“Representation of the Country.” | 

Lord Granville then discussed two other 

methods of creating what he called the 
“legal representation of the country.” In 
asking for a “legal” representation he was 
above all guided by the following idea, 
which seemed to preoccupy him consider- 
ably, for he often came back to it; there 
was actually no longer a “legal” authority 
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in France; there was a de facto Govern- 
ment, but it had not received legal sanction. 

“There is no one,” he repeated, “ under 
existing conditions, who has the right of 
treating in the name of France, and 
Prussia would not even know with whom to 
come to an understanding when the moment 
arrives for discussing conditions of peace.” 

It was with this event in view that he 
so desired the meeting of a _ national 
assembly. It was no use telling him he 
was mistaken—for I considered it essen- 
tial to show him the true situation; he 
persisted in his opinion; and these were 
the two means which appealed to him 
for arriving at the creation of a National 
Representation :— 

First of all, he thought, the Conseils 
Généraux might furnish a Constitutional 
Assembly. 

After developing the details of his point 
of view and the advantages which were 
to be gained from such an Assembly, he 
finished his remarks by this question: 
“Why will you not have recourse to the 
Conseils Généraux ?” 
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I told him that the Conseils Généraux 
had no constitutional right. to repre- 
sent the nation. He seemed to admit 
my argument, and reverted to his first 
idea: — 

“But why not have the Elections with- 
out an armstice ?” 

His previous remarks, when we were 
speaking about M. Thiers, had sufficiently 
shown me the gist of his thoughts. He 
wanted to see Elections held in France 
by any means whatever, even without an 
armistice. 

I could not accept such a proposition 
and I refused to understand how a states- 
man, anxious for the dignity as well as 
for the material interests of his country 
could give such advice. Elections in a 
country invaded by the enemy! Elections 
under the enemy’s gun-fire! Elections 
at a time when every citizen was under 
arms against the invader, elections, in a 
word, while Prussia was bombarding Paris 
and advancing her armies! That was an 
idea which I simply could not grasp. I 
tried, but in vain, to make him share my 
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perplexity. Moreover, I had encountered 
the same idea with M. de Beust. 

At the time I could not understand it 
and it revolted me. To-day I can see how 
the idea arose and held its own simul- 
taneously in the minds of these two 
eminent statesmen, who held the reins of 
Government in two countries so different 
in origin, constitution and tendencies. 

The National Defence Government was 
only, when all was said and done, a de 
facto Government. 

The men who composed it had tea? 
up the Executive when it fell from the 
Empire’s hands, only for the purpose of 
not letting it fall into the gutter, and for 
using it to defend the country against the 
invaders. These men certainly had the 
confidence of Europe, and their Govern- 
ment was immediately and gladly recog- 
nised by all the Powers; it had been 
recognised and respected even by the 
enemy. 

But side by side with this de facto 
Executive there also remained the débris 
of the fallen Government, which had by 
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no means renounced its past, and still 
lived in the hope of coming back and 
again laying hands ‘on the Crown, which 
though fallen they still thought unbroken. 

On the other side there were dema- 
gogues, orators and low-class politicians, 
all that unhealthy ferment which had 
burst out on the 3ist of October and 
nearly overthrown the National Defence 
Government. 

The latter, it is true, had conquered this 
first revolt, but the pretensions and aspira- 
tions of the party which had caused the 
rising were not conquered. They were 
only pushed out of the way and reduced 
to silence, but they still smouldered in the 
ashes and no one knew when they might 
not break out afresh, or whether the 
Government would again be as fortunate 
in reducing them to impotence and main- 
taining its authority. 

This is what seriously preoccupied 
foreign statesmen and inspired them 
with the idea of creafing a “legal re- 
presentative,” in any manner whatever, by 
any means and at any price. Above all 
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they wanted to guard against unexpected 
surprises. Before all and above all they 
wanted to have an authority to deal with, 
which was not only a Government de 
facto but a Government that had been 
consecrated—even if only apparently—by 
the votes of the French people, and that 
could by that token be accepted by all 
parties and be safe from sudden attacks 
and ambushes. This is why Lord Gran- 
ville first asked me to have recourse to 
the Conseils Généraux of the Empire, and 
when I showed him the impossibility of 
such a solution, this is why he suggested 
that we should simply hold the Elections 
without any armistice, by carrying them 
through as quickly as possible. 

I should have liked to show him again 
how unfair and impossible I considered 
his proposition, but it would have been 
preaching in the wilderness, and so all 
I said was: “ What would you do in the 
provinces that are invaded and occupied 
by- the enemy ?” 

The noble lord’s answer showed me, 
more than anything I have said up till 
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now, what were the thoughts which exclu- 
sively obsessed him. 

Lord Granville was not embarrassed by 
my question. He thought one could simply 
get the votes of the yet unoccupied pro- 
vinces, and that that would be enough to 
obtain a “Representation of the Nation.” 
I began to have less and less understand- 
ing of the Minister’s arguments, and carried 
away by feelings which I had difficulty in 
controlling, I answered with spirit: “No, 
M. le Comte, France will never hold Elec- 
tions in such a manner.” 

Did Lord Granville feel the bitterness 
of his proposal, or did he understand the 
uselessness of insisting on it? Whichever 
it may be, he answered me in roughly 
these words: “I understand. But let me 
see if I cannot convince you. As you do 
not want to have Elections without an 
armistice, and as the Conseils Généraux 
cannot serve for the composition of a Con- 
stitutional Assembly—you have explained the 
reasons and I quite understand them—then 
why have you not accepted an armistice ? 
You say that you think twelve days might 
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at a pinch be enough for the Elections. 
Then why do you not ask for a twelve 
days’ armistice?” Without waiting for 
my answer he went on to say: “ Think 
well and look the facts in the face. Prussia 
could push her troops even further into 
France. She could occupy the whole 
country and would always be in the 
situation which is troubling us, that of 
not knowing with whom to treat for 
peace.” I think that at this point Lord 
Granville touched as it were on the possi- 
bility of restoring the Empire. To be more 
exact, he allowed me glimpses of a theory, 
timidly and in terms that were so vague 
that they have escaped my memory, that 
Prussia might very well come to the idea, 
failing a better one, of treating with the 
last Government which France had had. 

And without waiting for my reply he 
continued: “France has given an exhibi- 
tion of military courage which has aroused 
the admiration of the world, but there is 
also a civil courage which a great people 
must not neglect, and which is even greater 
and more admirable than military courage. 
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You have done great things, but you niust 
now have the civil courage which consists 
in recognising your true situation and in 
ceasing to sacrifice the precious blood of 
your children when such a sacrifice can 
no longer be of use.” 

“M. le Comte,’ said I, “I thank you 
sincerely for the expressions of admiration 
you have just uttered. Coming from you 
they have great value, but I believe that 
though you admire our military courage 
you take too black a view of the situation. 
We have not reached that point yet. 

“Paris, wonderful Paris, the heart and 
the hope of France, has held out. She 
is on her feet and inflamed with the desire 
to defend herself, and she will defend_her- 
self for a long time yet. The great city 
is not yet ready for surrender, and the 
provinces are only beginning to awaken. 
In but a little while they will bring against 
Prussia, who is accustomed to the idea that 
there are no more soldiers in France, a 
young but enthusiastic army, and it will 
not be the first time that young French 
recruits have beaten the seasoned armies 
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of Prussia. There is the truth. Military 
courage, therefore, is not yet useless. It 
is not yet beaten and need not yet hand 
over the fate of the country to that elder 
brother whom you have well called “ civil 
courage.” 

Lord Granville answered: “If you think 
your resistance can bring about a better 
result for you, you are right in continuing 
the struggle, however unequal it may be. 
But if this only serves to weaken the 
country even more, the men who have 
the fate of the nation in their hands are 
in duty bound to stop and not to ask 
for useless sacrifices from this courageous 
people. The resources of France are im- 
mense; we know it well. She will very 
quickly lift herself up from these tem- 
porary disasters.” .. . 

M. de Beust, it will be remembered, had 
already expressed the same idea... . 

“Yes,” continued Lord Granville, “she 
will recover very quickly. Her elasticity 
is wonderful, but one must not put it to 
too severe a test. One must not break the 
springs.” 
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I found pleasure in hearing him speak 
in this manner, and I began to like his 
slow and well-weighed words, which so 
far had not given me much encourage- 
ment. Lord Granville had shown a cer- 
tain warmth in admiring the resources 
and the “ wonderful elasticity ” of France. 
He finished by laying weight on his words: 
“Your Government’s responsibility in con- 
tinuing the conflict is great, for the nation 
itself has not yet pronounced on the serious 
question: Does it want war to continue 
ad infinitum? | 
“Your Government is full of confidence 
in the vitality of the country and refuses 
to surrender to Prussian demands, but you 
do not know what are the feelings of the 
nation. And if the nation is not of your 
way of thinking, or if your Government 
is mistaken, if instead of pushing back the 
enemy you were to see him advance still 
further? His demands would only be 
increased and you would. have imposed 
sacrifices on your country that are as 
fruitless as they are painful.” | 

It was difficult not to admit the justice 
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of this reasoning, and I did not hesitate 
to tell him so. But I again and insist- 
ently asked him to reflect and to admit 
that it was impossible to go to the country 
to sound its feelings while the enemy re- 
fused us the physical means of doing so. I 
assured him that the Government would 
have been happy to be able to consult the 
country, and that even now there was no 
greater nor more pressing desire; but how 
was it to be effected? 

“Can one make Electors come together 
with rifles on their shoulders in order to 
vote, while the Prussians are advancing 
to occupy our towns? _Is it not evident 
that to have Elections we must have an 
armistice ? 

“Just now,” I said, “I think I gathered 
that if you had a counsel to give us it 
would be to try and have the Elections in 
the shortest possible time, and to ask for 
a shorter armistice than in the previous 
negotiations, which fell through over the 
question of re-victualling. Would you in 
such a case offer your good services, and 
would you charge yourself with reopening 
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the negotiations on this matter?” He 
answered: “I have already told M. Thiers 
that the best form of negotiation would 
be for you to address the General Staff 
at Versailles direct and without inter- 
mediary.” 

I pointed out to Lord Granville that he 
himself knew the situation sufficiently well 
to foresee that the result of direct negotia- 
tions with the General Staff at Versailles 
could only be negative. “ Besides,’ I said, 
“the question which I have taken the 
liberty of putting to you had its sole 
raison d’étre in our conversation. The 
question was born of the moment and is 
part of a purely personal reflection. It was 
only suggested to me by my desire to show 
you how much I have at heart the under- 
standing of the remarks which I have the 
honour of hearing from your lips.” 

After Lord Granville’s advice to address 
ourselves direct to the General Staff at 
Versailles, it was clear to me that the only 
wish of the English Government was not 
to expose itself, to keep strictly and 
prudently out of the way and to inter- 
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fere in the negotiations as little as possible 
—that is to say, to have nothing to do with 
them. For all this there was a peremptory 
reason. It was not entirely lack of good- 
will, but the fear of compromising them- 
selves. 

Everywhere I observed this exaggerated 
fear of being dragged into a conflict with 
Prussia. At that time I regarded this feel- 
ing as one of weakness, but on reflection 
it seems to me that it must be judged 
less severely. One cannot arm from one 
day to another. Moreover, a great Power 
cannot raise its voice without giving its 
words the support of arms should it not 
be listened to. And Prussia, as I have 
already said, would have listened to 
nothing, unless it were a general at the 
head of a strong army. Now England 
at that time had no army either. She was 
in a complete state of peace. Besides, had 
she not been warned by her rebuff from the 
Prussian General Staff that she had only 
one thing to do: keep quiet! 

In fact if Lord Granville thus sent me 
back to Versailles to re-open negotiations 
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for an armistice it was because “ Odo ”— 
that is the Christian name by which he 
called the Under-Secretary of State, Mr. 
Odo Russell, who was with the General 
Staff—had written him that M. de Bismarck 
would no longer listen to him. “M. Odo,” 
said he, “ wrote to me only yesterday that 
France had now better approach the 
General Staff direct and that M. de 
Bismarck has nothing further to say 
to me.” 

It was an irrefutable argument, and the 
least I could do to repay such frankness 
was not to insist any more, unless it were 
openly to ask the Secretary of State that 
England should go to war. 

But yet I did not wish to retire. Seeing 
that Lord Granville still listened to me with 
interest and appeared in no hurry to ter- 
minate our interview, I moved the arm- 
chair, on which I was seated and which 
I had pushed back a little during the last 
part of our conversation, a little nearer to 
him. His knees nearly touched mine. I 
looked at him, trying to read into his blue 
eyes, and I said:— 
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“You have received me so kindly that I 
would like to speak as frankly as you will 
allow me. I am young, M. le Comte, and 
I am still younger in diplomacy... .” 

“And I am old in diplomacy,’ he 
answered, laughing and showing a line of 
very white teeth which seemed formally 
to belie his words. 

“You must therefore be indulgent to me 
and my inexperience. . . .~ 

“T have not noticed it,” said he, laughing 
again, in order to encourage me. 

“And if you find that I am perhaps too 
persistent you will lay the blame on my 
inexperience and the youthfulness of my 
heart. I cannot remain calm and master 
my emotion, when I think of Europe to-day 
and of the actual situation in France. It 
is a situation that you know well. 

“Now you have given us advice, a good 
and excellent piece of advice, and the advice 
of a friend. You have told us: Hold your 
Elections. I have pointed out the impos- 
sibility of doing so without an armistice 
. . . And you send me back to the General 
Staff at Versailles to get it! 
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“T assure you, M. le Comte, fhat means 
war, the continuation of war to the point 
of exhaustion. France will not yield; she 
will continue to defend herself to the last 
man; she will let her territory be invaded 
down to the last village rather than accept 
unacceptable conditions. 

“Will Europe continue as an impassive 
spectator of this terrible conflict? _ 

“Will England continue to fold her arms 
without intervening to stop the carnage 
between two peoples?” 

“We can do nothing to stop it,” he 
objected. 

“But,” I said, “what a great and 
wonderful part you~ could play! You 
would stop a barbarous war of destruc- 
tion between two civilised peoples, give 
back to Europe the peace she so ardently 
desires, and of which she has as much 
need as France herself after these terrible 
conflicts, after the entire upsetting of all 
political, economic and financial relation- 
ships. You would thus create for your- 
selves a striking claim to the gratitude not 
only of France, your ancient friend and 
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ally, but also of the whole of Europe. 
With your great experience you can your- 
self clearly see that if we remain alone to 
deal with our enemy, his demands will be 
such that peace cannot be concluded in a 
lasting fashion. 

“ Therefore your intervention would be a 
service to all Europe. 

“And all this would cost you no great 
sacrifice. There would be no need for you 
to go to war against Germany. It would 
be enough for you to take up a firm and 
resolute attitude such as reason, humanity 
and forethought for the future all dictate 
to you.” 

“And if they do not listen to us? We 
cannot make war on Prussia! We have 
done all we could; we have made many 
representations at Versailles, but they will 
no longer listen to us.” 

“Because you have not dared to speak 
as one must speak in order to be listened 
to. Because you have not dared or wished 
to speak the. strong words which alone 
carry weight with Prussia and because 
you have confined yourselves to timid 
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observations and discreet counsels, hesitat- 
ingly offered . . . and which you scarcely 
dared to offer. : 

“ Prussia will certainly not yield to these! 
But if you were to change your tone, you 
would very quickly see Prussia change her 
attitude.” 

“But what attitude do you want us to 
take up, and what do you mean by 
“ strong” words?” | 

“T will tell you, M. le Comte; say this 
to Prussia: — 

“You have attained unprecedented suc- 
cesses and you have completely and 
entirely gained all your desires. A new 
conflict will add nothing to the advan- 
tages you have gained. Therefore stop 
now, for the war is now beginning to 
become a war of racial destruction. Stop, 
and give the French Government a chance 
of consulting with the people, and then 
conclude peace with it. Do not refuse 
Europe the peace which she has need of.” 
—“But if Prussia pays no attention to 
these words?” | 

—“You must support your words by 
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arms, I admit. But that will not be war, 
because you do not want to make war. 
No, it will not be war, because Prussia 
does not want it any more than you do. 
But Prussia will yield before the possibility 
of seeing England entering the fight at a 
time when she has need of all her strength 
to finish off with France alone.” 

“How should you know that?” he 
answered. “ What guarantee can you give 
me? Allow me to tell you,’ and he smiled 
very graciously in order to sweeten his 
words, “you are not in the counsels of the 
King at Versailles and you cannot know 
anything about it any more than I can.” 

“IT do not know, it is true; but may 
one not make calculations ? 

“You know even better than I how im- 
mensely the whole of Germany desires to 
see the war ended. Prussia thinks that 
with France alone she will soon reach her 
goal. Will she be willing to prolong the 
war and in a sense renew it with a great 
Power like England? And I am entitled 
to tell you that England would not be 
alone with France in such a war. 
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“TI have just come from Vienna. I was 
told at Vienna, and authorised to repeat 
it to you, that Austria is disposed to go 
hand-in-hand with England in everything 
that concerns France. Austria would 
follow England if the latter would de- 
cide to intervene effectively in favour of 
France.” 

“. . . Who told you that?” Lord 
Granville quickly interrupted me. “ Was 
it M. de Beust?” 

As I saw that Lord Granville was in no 
way inclined to do what I asked him, it 
did not seem necessary to answer him 
and perhaps to compromise a sincere and 
devoted friend by publishing the secret of 
his friendly disposition towards ourselves. 
So I answered this question by saying that, 
if Lord Granville would be kind enough 
to wait a moment, I would later on tell 
him who was the person in question. The 
promise, however, had been made me in 
Vienna, it had been made in full view of 
its provoking action on the part of England, 
and I had been expressly authorised to 
speak of it here. 
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“ But that would be war—and we do not 
want war!” he answered energetically. 

“No, it will not be war. On the con- 
trary, it will be the end of war,’ I said with 
spirit. “It is certainly very bold of me to 
want to foresee events better than you and 
contradict a view which appears to you 
sound. But I say it with conviction, it will 
not be war. No, it will be peace, and a peace 
worthy of two nations, a durable peace. 

“And this is the reason why. In the 
face of European intervention, brought 
about by the initiative of England, Prussia 
would be obliged to diminish her exorbitant 
pretensions, and France would, on her side, 
be reasonable and listen to the counsels of 
Europe. 

“You know from his action at Ferriéres 
what M. Jules Favre’s policy is. 

“That policy has not been changed. 

“We are decided to continue the fight 
to the last limits of human strength, as 
against demands which we cannot accept. 
But we are ready, France is ready, to 
accept any conditions which are not in- 
compatible with her honour. 
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“Effective intervention on the part of 
England would therefore mean peace, and 
a durable peace, because it would be con- 
sented to without humiliation for the con- 
quered side, for valiant France who will 
always, in spite of her actual defects, 
remain a great and chivalrous nation.” 

My persistence did not appear to satisfy 
Lord Granville. He followed me willingly 
on every question and infused much spirit 
and cordiality into the conversation, but 
every time I came back to the noble réle 
that England might play by using her 
authority and power for effective inter- 
vention, he seemed painfully impressed 
and impatient to terminate the discus- 
sion. Perhaps he himself felt, without 
caring to confess it, that I was right 
when I showed him the splendid part his 
country might play in the sanguinary 
drama that was being enacted in France, 
and perhaps his were the painful feelings 
of a man who is obliged to fight against 
his own convictions. In any case, the 
subject seemed to importune him and try 
his patience. 
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On this occasion he answered me that 
France must not forget that it was de- 
finitely she who had commenced the war. 
Our conversation turned at length round 
this point, the declaration of war by the 
Empire, the military consequences of the 
Empire’s fall and the change in the very 
nature of the war. But these questions 
are no longer of interest to-day, and I 
pass them by. Our conversation had 
already lasted more than an hour, and 
I was getting ready to say good-bye to Lord 
Granville. 

“Tf I have understood you aright,” I 
said, “you will do absolutely nothing 
for us?” 

“Personally I should like to do all that 
is in my power. For you see,’ he added, 
with a sincere and almost paternal air, “I 
am fond of France and the French, and 
I would be happy to contribute to your 
success. But as a statesman I must tell 
you that we cannot make war for France. 
War, you see, is a terrible thing, and one 
must think well before going to war. You 
are a more warlike people than we are; the 
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French fight for an idea, and that would be 
impossible for us. When we closed the last 
Session of Parliament, we undertook not 
to deviate from the strictest neutrality, and 
we were applauded by Parliament. We 
cannot go before Parliament now and 
proclaim war. We have not the right 
and we cannot do it.” 

“ But, if I am well informed,” J objected, 
“a war with Prussia would not actually 
meet with much opposition from public 
opinion. It seems to me that such a war 
would, on the contrary, be popular in 
England.” I also said that the situation 
had altered considerably since the English 
Cabinet had given its parting message to 
Parliament. 

“France is to-day fighting for a just 
cause. She is defending hearth and home 
and the integrity of her soil. She has given 
proof of extraordinary strength and vigour 
in this unequal and terrible combat and she 
has regained that which she had lost by the 
declaration of war—I mean the sympathies 
of the entire world. That is why public 
opinion has changed also in England, and 
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that is why I believe that effective inter- 
vention would in England to-day be a 
popular action.” Lord Granville answered 
me: “ Let me explain the true situation of 
our country in this matter. The military, 
particularly the officers, are in favour of 
France. They want war. Then there is a 
numerous enough party among the working- 
class population who share this sentiment. 
But all the rest of the population have 
ideas which differ according to the political 
opinions which they profess. We have 
Republicans, Imperialists, Orleanists, Legi- 
timists, etc. You see we have seriously 
considered the question,’ he went on to 
say, “we don’t want to speak without 
being able to give our words the support 
that is necessary to make them heard. If 
Prussia did not listen to us, we could not 
let it remain at that, and we are quite 
decided to keep the undertaking we have 
made to Parliament. That is why we 
cannot do more than we have done up till 
now.” 

“Which means,” I said, “that you can 
do nothing ?” | 
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“Not so,” he answered. “But for the 
moment we can do nothing. Later on, 
when peace conditions are discussed, we 
will be able to intervene in the negotia- 
tions more successfully.” 

“Later on!” I exclaimed. “Do you 
know what will happen later on, M. le 
Comte. Later on one of two things will 
happen; either we shall be victorious and 
we will push the Prussians back; that is 
what I hope, and then we will have need 
of no one; or we shall be conquered, 
and then you will dare to speak even less 
than now; at any rate, Prussia will then 
pay no more attention to your words than 
she does now. If you do not want to be 
condemned never to act, you must act 
now.” 

Lord Granville answered: “I don’t want 
you to leave me under the slightest illusion 
on this matter. I have already said so 
to M. Thiers—we cannot deviate from the 
strict neutrality which we have observed. 
till to-day.” He added that Prussia had 
long been complaining about England’s 
interpretation of neutrality in delivering 
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arms to France and so prolonging her 
resistance. But he, Lord Granville, had 
answered that such had been England’s 
conduct since the beginning of the war, 
that her conduct was perfectly compatible 
with strict neutrality, and that she was not 
going to change it now, etc. 

I answered: “Your reply, M. le Comte, 
is distinct and categorical, and I thank you 
for it. Only let me present one last con- 
sideration. It concerns the Eastern ques- 
tion. Have you nothing to fear on that 
side? Do you not think that France’s 
word will one day be useful and her help 
precious ? 

“You do not want to make war now, 
but perhaps you may be forced to make 
it later, and then you will be isolated 
and alone because you have abandoned 
France, your old friend and natural ally, 
in the hour of danger. Think of the 
future, M. le Comte! France has a 
future; she will recover from this war 
and she will be stronger, greater, and more 
powerful, because she has given proof 
of her wonderful vitality and energy in 
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adversity. Our fleet will then be able to 
play a great réle. If you abandon us now 
you may be alone in your turn when you 
are forced to take up arms and have need 
of an ally.” 

“When we are forced to it,’ said he, 
“well, we will take up arms and we will 
go towar. ...” But he said that England 
was not for the moment in this situation 
and consequently he did not see the neces- 
sity for changing her policy. His Govern- 
ment would never take the formidable de- 
cision of dragging the country into war 
without being absolutely obliged to do so. | 

He once more recalled the terms with 
which the last Session of Parliament had 
closed, and the terrible responsibility for 
a Government to precipitate a nation into 
the sufferings and miseries of war. Then, 
after some protestations of friendship to- 
wards France, he finished with these 
words: — 

“T do not want to leave the slightest 
misapprehension in your mind, and would 
like to continue elaborating my ideas.” 
He then definitely laid down as it were 
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into an unchangeable proposition, the 
reasons which he had indicated why it 
was impossible to change anything in the 
policy that England had observed up till 
now. 

Our interview was at an end. Only I 
did not want to leave Lord Granville 
without saying a word on the impossibility 
of restoring the Empire. 

He had done no more than hint at the 
idea that the Empire might possibly be 
restored to France by the enemy, and his 
allusions were so slight and, I might almost 
say, so intangible, that when an hour after- 
wards I returned to my lodging and made 
notes of the principal passages in our con- 
versation, | found it impossible exactly to 
remember the terms he had employed in 
speaking of it. | 

However, he often came back to this 
point. Even when he insisted that the 
National Defence Government would do 
well to call a National Assembly under 
any conditions whatsoever, even without 
an armistice, one of his arguments con- 
sisted in pointing out the possibility of an 
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Imperial Restoration. “At the worst,” he 
insinuated, “ Prussia might well negotiate 
with what remains of the Empire.” 

I therefore thought it would be useful 
not to let this idea take root in his mind, 
and to make him understand that it was 
a pure delusion, which it would even be 
dangerous to entertain. I told him -that 
I did not know up to what point competent 
men in England were capable of seriously 
regarding such an event as being possible 
in France, but if they believed in it for a 
single moment they would be strangely 
deceived. The restoration of the Empire 
was henceforward absolutely impossible. 
The supporters of the fallen régime had 
absolutely no illusions on this point. — 

“They themselves are perfectly aware,” 
I continued, “at least, those who have re- 
mained in France, that the country is no 
longer with them, and that the prisoner 
of Wilhelmshohe will never remount the 
throne of France, neither he nor those that 
are his. Sedan has for ever demolished 
the Napoleonic Idea, and the bloodstained 
and terrible ending of the Second Empire 
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has for ever cured the nation of all 
dangerous legends. To-day we know too 
well what it costs a great country to give 
itself a master whose only merit is an illus- 
trious name, and there is no temptation to 
again give way to that sort of madness! 
He who is to-day the enemy’s willing 
prisoner has fallen too low for a proud 
nation like France ever to forget the dis- 
grace. Has the unhappy Emperor even 
to-day no fear of accusing, against all 
sense of justice, the brave country which 
was formerly his Empire, of having wanted 
and provoked the war? His return to 
France would be the signal for a general 
rising, and if Prussia wanted to attempt it 
she would be obliged to protect him with 
her armies and so perpetuate the war 
instead of definitely terminating it.” 

Our conversation had lasted more than 
an hour and a half, and it was at Lord 
Granville’s own wish that it had done so, 
for he had been interrupted several times. 
On each occasion I rose to retire, but he 
had held me back every time, graciously 
and with the serious insistence of a man 
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who does not wish to interrupt a subject 
which he does not yet consider exhausted. 
When at last I took my leave of him, he 
wrung my hand cordially and said he 
would be happy to obtain me a safe con- 
duct which would allow me to go back 
to Paris, and that he would ask for it 
to-morrow morning. 

In our conversation, as has been seen, 
I did not conceal my desire to find a 
means of returning to Paris, I would thus 
be able to describe to the National Defence 
Government the general situation in Europe, 
and the attitude of the Cabinets and the 
sentiments of the Courts of Vienna and 
London. 

Lord Granville heard my wishes very 
affably, and was at great pains to help 
them. So I did not hesitate to profit 
from his disposition, and begged him to 
ask for a safe conduct for me. 

Unfortunately my desire and his were 
not realised. Next day Lord Granville 
informed me that the démarche had not 
succeeded and that he had been refused the 
safe conduct which he had asked for me. 
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HAVE been scrupulously exact in re- 
porting nearly all the essential parts 
of my conversation with Lord Granville. 

I should like to do as much for the 
long interview which I had later with Mr. 
Gladstone, at that time Prime Minister in 
the English Cabinet. The words of this 
eminent statesman are all of them imbued 
with a special character, which renders 
them in the highest degree interesting, even 
when they ran counter to my _ wishes. 
However, “est modus in rebus” and one 
must know when to stop in a short narra- 
tive and be careful above all not to repeat 
oneself. 

Mr. Gladstone clearly had the same 
ideas as Lord Granville regarding the 
war and regarding England’s neutrality 
and the possibility of her taking any steps 
in the interests of France. In substance 
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he told me exactly the same as Lord Gran- 
ville had done on all these questions. 

It will appear later that the two Ministers 
must have conferred together and taken 
concerted views before receiving me, 80 as 
to express exactly the same opinions. So 
I will do no more than give an extract of 
my conversation with Mr. Gladstone and 
record in summary the principal questions 
which arose. 

I first met Mr. Gladstone at the house 
of his colleague, Lord Granville. 

The latter gave a dinner in my honour the 
day after my first interview with him, and 
among other persons he had also invited Mr. 
Gladstone. That is how I made this gentle- 
man’s acquaintance, and I looked forward 
to profiting by it in furtherance of the en- 
terprise which had brought me to London. 

It was certainly impossible for me to 
hope, after the formal declaration of Lord 
Granville, that his colleague the Prime 
Minister would have different views and 
would be more disposed than the former to 
depart from the contemplative policy which 
seemed so dear to England. | 
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At the same time I was convinced that it 
was not necessary for England to plunge 
into war, which she would not do’at any 
price, in order effectively to serve France’s 
interests. If only she had consented to 
take up another attitude, her intervention 
would have certainly sufficed without it 
being necessary to go to the point of armed 
intervention in order to modify Prussian 
demands at the moment of negotiation. 

I had not lost all hope of persuading 
English statesmen of this truth, and I was 
very desirous of seeing the Prime Minister 
to sound his thoughts, and in my turn 
express our views and aspirations. 

The day after meeting him at Lord Gran- 
ville’s I wrote to him asking for an inter- 
view. He had already gone off to spend 
Christmas at Hawarden Castle, a splendid 
country seat in the extreme west of the 
island, in the county of Lancashire, near 
the city of Chester. London society always 
passes a good part of the winter at its 
country seats. That is easily understood, 
as the winter is sad and sombre by the 
foggy banks of the Thames, while the 
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English countryside is charming even in 
winter. 

What astonished me more was that the 
Prime Minister of a great country like 
England could find it possible to live for 
a part of the year at such a distance from 
the capital, Hawarden Castle being situated 
at the other end of Great Britain. One 
has to cross the entire length of the country 
between London and Liverpool to get there, 
and if my memory serves me aright, I think 
the express train from London takes six 
hours to reach the little station, which is 
two miles from the Castle. What would 
they say in France of a “President du 
Conseil”? who wanted to live so far from 
Paris? The thing would be thought impos- 
sible and so in truth it would be. But in 
London, on the contrary, everybody finds 
it natural and things are not carried on 
any the worse for it. But the English are 
a practical people, and we are not. 

Mr. Gladstone has simply got the tele- 
graph as his auxiliary; it is installed at 
the Castle and goes direct from his study 
to his Ministerial Office in London. He 
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can thus be in permanent communication 
with the whole Department and can trans- 
mit his orders at any hour of the day or 
night. 

Mr. Gladstone immediately answered my 
letter. He wrote that he much regretted 
having left for the country before having 
had an opportunity of receiving me, but 
that he flattered himself by hoping that I 
would not shrink from a journey in order 
to give him the pleasure of a visit and that 
I would accept his hospitality at Hawarden 
Castle. He did not intend returning to 
London for some time and we should be 
quite at our ease at the Castle and could 
talk together about any matter I liked. 

I did not hesitate to accept his invitation, 
but knowing that in England Christmas is 
par excellence a family gathering, I did 
not want to come in as a stranger, and 
I answered that I would make a point of 
visiting him two days after Christmas. Mr. 
Gladstone’s son met me at the station on 
my arrival, and my room was ready at the 
Castle. 

The next day, after breakfast, the master 
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of the house put himself at my disposition 
for an interview, and we repaired to his 
study. 

The interview was a long and cordial one, 
and again confirmed my conviction that 
the reason why we had been so completely 
abandoned by our neighbours was that the 
war had broken out so suddenly that no 
one had expected it and no Power had had 
the time to be prepared. | | 

At the risk of being accused of need- 
less repetition, I must again describe what 
had already struck me in my interviews 
in Vienna, in London and everywhere— 
that is, that the Powers were afraid of 
our conquerors. Nor was this fear with- 
out foundation; it arose from the state 
of impotence into which the suddenness 
of the war had plunged every Govern- 
ment. The war had _ surprised them 
while in absolute repose, and, as it were, 
asleep. | 

In all Europe a single Power was on 
guard and not taken by surprise, for she 
was waiting for the alarm signal and had 
long been prepared for it. It was the 
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enemy which the Empire had chosen in a 
moment of evil fortune and blindness. 

When I say that only a single Power fore- 
saw the signal and was prepared, that is 
true in the literally numerical sense of the 
word; not even with the exception of the 
unhappy Empire which had caused such 
general stupefaction by provoking the war. 

To-day it is proved that the Empire went 
to war with Prussia as if it had been a 
military promenade to Berlin. It did not 
see any danger, and not even any diffi- 
culties . . . and such was its blindness 
that it entered on this ill-omened war 
without even having prepared the material 
means necessary for such a struggle, and 
without having assured itself of any allies. 
We were completely isolated, and this 
isolation was forcibly and by the fatality 
of things doomed to last till the end, till 
the conclusion of peace. 

When the candidature of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern was definitely abandoned, 
and when it appeared for a moment that 
the threatening storm had. cleared, the 
Powers all immediately recovered from 
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their alarm and thought the incident 
finished. The declaration of war which 
afterwards supervened at a time when it 
was no longer expected by anyone, forcibly 
threw all the States in Europe into pro- 
found stupefaction, and found them in a 
state of absolute impotence. They were 
denied the material possibility of arming, 
and the rapidity of events had robbed them 
of the time necessary for their prepara- 
tions. 

Then, hostilities once commenced, Prussia 
did not allow them to take breath or to 
recover from their stupefaction. On the 
contrary, their amazement grew day by 
day, with the swift and bewildering rush 
of her victories. Therefore our isolation, 
which marked the beginning of the war 
and which gave the character of criminal 
folly to the enterprise, continued during 
our disasters up till the last moment of 
the terrible negotiations which finished 
with the mutilation of France. 

The selfishness and the inertia of the 
Powers certainly equalled the madness of 
those responsible for such a declaration of 
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war. If the rulers who presided over their 
destinies had then decided to follow a more 
elevated and far-seeing policy, the mutila- 
tion of France would have been prevented. 
The germs of new complications in the 
more or less distant future would have been 
removed, and the foundations of a sincere 
and lasting peace would have been laid in 
Europe. The era of general disarmament, 
the Golden Age of modern times, could 
have been prepared. But alas, the oppor- 
tunity was lost! 

The Powers, however, were able to ex- 
plain their conduct in words often repeated 
to me at the time: “ You have taken us by 
surprise and we are not ready. France is 
invaded, the German armies are victorious 
and intoxicated by success. If Prussia 
were to refuse our intervention and take 
us as at our word, the day we spoke more 
boldly we should with you be _ beaten, 
because we are neither armed nor ‘in 
a condition to fight against victorious 
Germany.” 

This is the explanation of the pusillani- 
mous attitude which the States of Europe 
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maintained during the war and which no 
Power dared to depart from, even at the 
moment of concluding peace. ) 

France lacked neither sympathy nor 
good wishes, but our enemy was feared, 
and none felt themselves in a position to 
challenge him. This, if I am not in error, 
was the real cause of our isolation, even 
at the end of the conflict when sympathy 
for us had revived and France had shown 
courage and vigour worthy of. another fate. 

But to return to my interview with Mr. 
Gladstone at Hawarden Castle. If it was 
as sterile as all the others, it was at least 
complete. We examined every question 
exhaustively and in the minutest details. 

Mr. Glynn, the member of Parliament 
and Secretary to the Treasury, who was 
a friend of the family, on seeing me leave 
the study with Mr. Gladstone, said: “ You 
may flatter yourself on having enjoyed 
more of the Prime Minister’s society than 
anyone else I know. Since Mr. Gladstone 
has become Premier he has never granted 
anyone as long an interview as he has to 
you.” 
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This was evidently very flattering to the 
cause which had brought me here. Indeed, 
it was worth anyone’s while thoroughly 
to discuss it, but without in the slightest 
degree overlooking the great kindness of 
my charming host, I would have preferred 
a more satisfactory result even if it had 
meant a shorter interview. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke French perfectly, 
but he asked my permission—this is a 
characteristic trait which shows the prac- 
tical and cautious mind of the great states- 
man of the Anglo-Saxon race—to carry on 
the conversation in English because, as 
he said, he was more certain of the 
accuracy of his expressions in his own 
language. 

“The accuracy of his expressions! ”—— 
Does that not teach one a remarkable 
lesson ? | 

Here is an eminent Minister who has 
grown old in politics and is accustomed 
to the most important and difficult con- 
versations. He finds himself in the pre- 
sence of one who is young enough to be 
his son, and he takes serious precautions 
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to guarantee the sureness of his speech and 
the accuracy of his expressions! 

I learnt the lesson and followed his ex- 
ample. I accepted his proposal and asked 
for reciprocity—that is to say, for permis- 
sion for me to answer in French. Our 
conversation was therefore carried on in 
two languages, Mr. Gladstone speaking 
English and I replying in French. 

The first point we discussed was the 
election of a National Assembly. | 

On this matter Mr. Gladstone gave utter- 
ance to an opinion which well. marks the 
difference between him and Lord Granville. 
I have faithfully set down Lord Granville’s 
views, and the reader has seen how in- 
sistently he advised the election, in any 
manner whatsoever, of a National ‘Assembly 
Now here is what Mr. Gladstone thought 
on this matter:— 

Should one proceed to elections, said 
he, or should one not even think of 
such a thing under existing circumstances ? 
That is purely and essentially a domestic 
question, which concerns no one outside 
the French Government. The French 
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Government is the only judge, and a 
sovereign judge, of that question; and no 
foreign nation has the right to be heard 
on the desirability of this measure. But 
Mr. Gladstone, like Lord Granville, could 
not see the impossibility of holding Elec- 
tions without an armistice, and said that, 
if he were entitled to offer his advice to 
the French Government, he would counsel 
them to do so. But he did not refuse 
to recognise that there were very good 
grounds for a contrary opinion. . 
If one cannot go so far as to declare, 
said he, that it is materially impossible to 
call a National Assembly, at least there 
is what may be called a moral impossi- 
bility. Because the dignity of the elections 
would suffer very much from the presence 
of the enemy and the actual condition of 
the country. | 
Personally he had no hesitation in recog- 
nising the National Defence Government 
as for the time being the legal government 
of the country. This Government was 
strong with the approval and the assent 
not only of Paris, which had confirmed it 
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by a formal vote, but of the whole of 
France, and every day that passed served 
to augment its moral force and authority 
within and without the country. He re- 
cognised with pleasure the efforts fhat 
had been made by the National Defence 
Government to hold its own against the 
enemy, and he congratulated it on the 
great progress in resistance which, thanks 
to its efforts, had been made. 

Mr. Gladstone was not chary of compli- 
ments to ourselves, and seemed animated 
by great admiration for France and by a 
deep desire to see our efforts crowned by 
success. Recent events in particular had 
‘given him hopes that we should arrive at 
the desired result by our own strength. 

When we were speaking of the military 
deeds of the last fortnight—the battles of 
the army of the Loire and the general 
organisation of the country—he himself con- 
trasted the position at the beginning of 
the war with the progress that we had 
since made. 

“TI have observed with pleasure,” said he, 
“that there is a great change in your situa- 
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tion; your military organisation has made 
considerable advance. As you rightly say, 
the war has entered a new phase. You 
have no longer only defeats, you have also 
successes to record and, above all, your 
resistance is a serious one. You have 
soldiers, you have army corps to put in 
the field against the enemy. Prussia is 
beginning to encounter serious obstacles 
in her path. All this is really admirable 
and gives one reason to hope that you will 
perhaps soon enter a last phase, that of 
success. But one must not hide from one- 
self that it is only a distant hope. You 
are still only in the state of solid resist- 
ance. 

“T have great confidence in your final 
success. The fundamental power of the 
French Nation is greater than is usually 
thought. This fundamental power appears 
throughout her history. Take, for instance, 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. See 
what France suffered in the wars of that 
period and see what she became in spite 
of her exhaustion. And one must not 
forget that France was at that time divided 
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into small States, while she is now a single 
and great united country.” 

Mr. Gladstone continued on these lines, 
and he did not tire of admiring the pro- 
digious efforts which we had made and 
which we were daily making to resist an 
enemy who had every advantage over us. 
But when I thanked him for his words 
and asked him for more effective and less 
Platonic assistance than pure admiration, 
he answered me as his colleague Lord 
Granville had done, by an absolute “non 
possumus.” England wished for France’s 
success, but she could not leave the strict 
neutrality she had maintained from the 
beginning of the struggle. The Government 
could not unnecessarily throw the country 
into such an adventure and expose it to 
a formidable war. 

And the English statesman expounded 
his system with great warmth and remark- 
able eloquence. 

Parliament had closed its last Session 
with a formal declaration on the part of 
the Cabinet, which might be resumed in 
the single word: “Peace.” The Govern- 
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ment had solemnly promised to an approv- 
ing country that it would assure it the 
precious boon of peace, and it had no 
right to take away all the advantages and 
all the blessings which peace sheds on a 
rich, strong and industrious nation. The 
Government were bound by their promise 
and they would be guilty of a crime if they 
wished to break it. 

Mr. Gladstone is a philosopher and a 
historian. He likes to go back to prin- 
ciples and to look at questions from the 
lofty point of view of morality. After 
pointing out that his Government had 
given the country an undertaking that it 
would maintain peace, he discussed the 
question of war in general. 

“War is a terrible disaster for humanity. 
Are there any circumstances which may 
justify a Government throwing a country 
into war, and what are such circum- 
stances ? ” 

_ Mr. Gladstone desired to narrow the limits 
within which war might be considered justi- 
fiable as much as possible, but he thought 
that a great country had the right to make 
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war whenever the cause was a just one. 
Consequently he considered that a Govern- 
ment may engage the country in a just 
war, but only on condition that the nation 
has given its consent. 

I accepted this principle; the proposition 
seemed to be a good one for my case, and 
I let him continue without interruption. 
After his exposition I brought the con- 
versation back to the actual state of affairs 
by observing to Mr. Gladstone that the war 
between France and Germany had greatly 
changed in character since the overthrow 
of the Empire. 

At the beginning, it might have been held 
from a philosophic point of view that the 
war was an unjust one as far as we were 
concerned, and that it had been provoked 
without sufficient reason for the purpose 
of conquest. But now the Empire had 
disappeared and France alone was face to 
face with Germany. Reparation was being 
offered for the damage which her Govern- 
ment had done in provoking the war. The 
French nation, which had never wanted the 
war, was now fighting for its existence and 
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the integrity of its soil. France was now 
defending herself against invasion and con- 
quest. She was therefore continuing the 
fight for a just and strong cause, and it 
was Germany that was refusing to end a 
war which had become an immoral and 
an impious one as far as the latter was 
concerned, since her haughtily avowed and 
only end was the brutal conquest of Alsace 
and Lorraine. 

Mr. Gladstone did not deny the justice 
of this argument. 

I went on, and asked him if he did not 
admit that a great nation might not only 
have the right but even, up to a certain 
point, the duty, of intervening in a war of 
this nature. Did not the necessity for in- 
tervention exist, if intervention not only 
served to maintain a just and moral cause, 
but were also to a nation’s own interest ? 

Mr. Gladstone again admitted that there 
might possibly be circumstances which 
would oblige England to take up arms 
and intervene in a struggle between two 
other Powers, but he held that there were 
no such circumstances in the present war. 
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I then told him that the future—perhaps 
the very near future—would give him 
cause’ to regret not having seized the 
opportunity of putting us under an obli- 
gation by going to war for a “moral 
cause,” and with the approval of the 
English people. I referred to the diffi- 
culties preparing for England in the East 
and the services we in our turn could 
render her in that direction. He answered 
that he did not consider the situation in 
the East as dangerous, and that he did not 
share the opinions of those who saw in ita 
source of grave complications for England; 
“TI have no fears in that direction,” said 
he. “At any rate it must not be forgotten 
that Russia has German provinces and that 
she is more threatened by Prussia than we 
are. Moreover, we are sheltered from the 
attacks of Prussia by the natural situation 
of our country. The latter could not even 
attack the little island of Heligoland against 
our will.” 

I then went on to another order of 
ideas. I spoke of the ancient friendship 
which united the two people and the great 
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economic interests which were drawing 
them nearer to each other day by day. I 
asked him if England from this standpoint 
was not pledged to another attitude towards 
France than that of being an inert and im- 
passive spectator at a time when her inter- 
vention could assure for France an honour- 
able peace, a just and moral peace... . 
Mr. Gladstone freely recognised that 
France had rights to England’s friendship. 
“ But,” he said, “I do not think those rights 
are such as to make us intervene in a war 
which France has commenced herself and 
without us. I do not think our friendship 
can go to the point of our declaring war 
against Prussia and fighting at your side.” 
At this point Mr. Gladstone reproachfully 
repeated the charge which had everlastingly 
been made against us since the beginning 
of the war and which I encountered every- 
where from those I addressed. “ Who was 
it,’ said he, “who definitely commenced 
this deplorable war? Who was it who 
provoked it without any reason and for 
the sole purpose of conquest, for the 
purpose, that is, of taking the Rhine?” 
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My answer was a very simple one. I 
looked at the question from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own standpoint and loyally recog- 
nised the wrong we had done. The war 
was the work of the French Government. 
The French Government alone had com- 
menced it without sufficient reason and 
for a, from a philosophic standpoint, in- 
excusable and immoral purpose—that of 
conquest. I did not even try to exculpate 
the nation, by saying, as I might have done, 
that the French people were far from 
desiring the war, and that, had they been 
consulted, they would have refused it with 
all their energies. 

I admitted the nation’s responsibility 
on the ground of their having supported 
the Imperial Government and accepted a 
régime which had the power of plunging 
them into such a war and in such circum- 
stances. It is best to argue after his own 
fashion with a Minister who likes to mix 
philosophy and politics. “But do you 
not perceive that the situation is to-day no 
longer the same? The Government which 
commenced the war no longer exists. 
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To-day the people are free and have pro- 
nounced their opinion—they have never 
wanted the war. To-day they want it less 
than ever. They are offering ransom to 
the enemy. Do you not think that the 
wrongs of the past have been made good, 
as far as the nation is concerned, by the 
overtures made by M. Jules Favre to M. 
de Bismarck at Ferriéres?” 

I was not mistaken. Such arguments 
as these were to his taste. 

Mr. Gladstone freely recognised that the 
interview at Ferriéres might be regarded 
as a considerable event. It had given 
another character to the continuation of 
the war, and to-day the réles were changed. 
It was Prussia who was now pressing the 
purpose of conquest, and it was France 
who was now defending the sacred soil of 
her territory. Mr. Gladstone put much 
lucidity and eloquence into the task of 
expounding his views concerning wars of 
conquest, legitimate defence of one’s terri- 
tory, and the “impious” continuation of 
i Se | 

I will not write down the entire system 
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of England’s learned Prime Minister, but 
will only state that he himself admitted 
what I had said at the beginning—namely, 
that a great nation had the right and even 
the duty to intervene in an impious war 
in order to finish it in the interests of 
morality. 

But when I asked him what was the 
application of his theory to the existing 
war, and when I pointed out that this was 
a case in point and that his theories could 
never be put into practice with more reason 
than now, he shook his head. . ... 

“That is a tremendous responsibility,” 
he answered with conviction and in a grave 
and solemn voice. “To throw a nation 
into war is a responsibility that makes one 
shudder. The English people have suffered 
cruelly from the wars of past. centuries. 
They need peace and they want peace. We 
have not the right to throw them into all 
the miseries of such a war. For it would 
would be a European war, a general con- 
flagration, and we have no right to throw 
ourselves voluntarily in, without being we 
voked or attacked.” 
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Invoking his own words against him, I 
insisted on my point and did my best to 
show him that his fears were exaggerated. 
Far from bringing about a general con- 
flagration, the intervention of England 
would result in preventing the continua- 
tion of an impious and immoral war, and 
intervention would have the approval of 
the English people. It would be just 
and moral, and almost popular in the 
country. 

Mr. Gladstone did not engage in the dis- 
cussion of the principle which he had laid 
down and developed. He admitted it, but 
he added: “We are not as sure as you 
seem to be that war against Prussia would 
be popular in England. 

“Far be it from me to think that a great 
nation can refuse to go to war when the 
war is for a moral purpose. I am equally 
far from denying that this war is com- 
pletely changed in character since the fall 
of the Empire, inasmuch as its continua- 
tion on the part of Prussia has conquest, 
an immoral thing in itself, as its end. But 
I am by no means convinced that a war 
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against Prussia would be <—, popular 
in England. 

“Even if Austria joined us, you see it 
would still be we who had commenced and 
who had brought it about. Consequently it 
would always be we who had caused war, 
and that is a tremendous responsibility 
which neither I nor any of my colleagues 
would ever care to assume.” 

As regards the surrender of Alsace and 
Lorraine which Prussia demanded as a 
sine qua non for conditions of peace, this 
is what Mr. Gladstone thought of it. 
“England will never agree to any terri- 
torial cession. The English people have a 
horror of wars of conquest and will never 
give their agreement to the dismemberment 
of France.” 

I did not understand what that might 
mean, as on the one side Prussia was loftily 
announcing these claims, and on the other 
England was definitely decided not to 
oppose her. I finally understood that this 
was another theory of Mr. Gladstone’s. All 
he meant was that England simply did not 
approve of Prussia’s annexation of the two 
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provinces, but that she could do nothing 
to stop it. 

From the commencement of our con- 
versation Mr. Gladstone had expressed 
great confidence in our ultimate success. 
At the end he reverted to this theme. 
“Your efforts,’ said he, “are prodigious 
and will be crowned with success. You 
will end by being victorious.” He then 
reopened the question of England’s inter- 
vention and said: “ Perhaps our interven- 
tion may be useful later.” 

“Later,” said I. “May I ask when?” 

“When the French armies are vic- 
torious.”’ 

“What,” said I. “Is it then that you 
intend to intervene? Is that what your 
friendship consists of ? You want to inter- 
vene against us?” 

“No,” said he, “for you. But the oppor- 
tunity will then be more favourable than 
now, and Prussia will give way to us more 
easily..... <” 

[ answered the eminent statesman as 
I had already answered his excellent 
colleague Lord Granville, that this was 
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a singular manner of practising friendship 
and that at any rate his friendship would 
then be useless. 

“Hic Rhodos, hic salta! It must be 
intervention now or never! ” 


I will not end this summary account 
without mentioning some curious phrases 
uttered by Mr. Gladstone concerning the 
Second Empire. 

It was clear that we were bound to speak 
of it. I had made it a rule, ever since 
the inception of my journey, to speak of 
it only with the greatest reserve. 

I had foreign diplomatists to address, 
and it was consequently unworthy of my 
réle and unnecessary for my mission to 
belittle a Government, which France had 
tolerated for eighteen years, more than it 
had belittled itself. 

But the persons I interviewed did not 
consider themselves bound to the same re- 
serve, and the fallen Government which had _ 
plunged France into this war was criticised 
very severely both in Vienna and in London. 
Among other things Mr. Gladstone said:— 
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“We have always regarded the 2nd of 
December with horror, and we have always 
detested the régime it initiated. We have 
a hatred of despotism. But since the 
French nation accepted it, we had on our 
side no other course but to tolerate it. It 
was a question of domestic politics, which 
in no way concerned a foreign people. 

“Later on our dislike grew less. The 
friendly relations which the Empire estab- 
lished between France and England, par- 
ticularly the great commercial relations, 
which it opened up by means of com- 
mercial treaties, made us forget the horror 
which its origin and its despotism had 
inspired in us... but with the latter 
we were never frankly reconciled. 

“Tt was not till the month of January, 
1870, that we had hopes of amelioration. 
We then thought that a new _ parlia- 
mentary régime, with its attendant liberties, 
was about to commence in France, and 
we greeted the Ministry that was to have 
given it with pleasure and satisfaction. 

“Unfortunately, we were mistaken... .” 

Coming back to the war and the causes 
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which had brought it about, Mr. Gladstone 
said: “ We did everything that depended 
on us to prevent the fallen Government 
from plunging into this war with Germany. 

“We warned them, but they would not 
listen. 

“They absolutely wanted the war, and 
they engaged in it, but not without having 
been sufficiently warned, and well informed 
of the condition of the enemy they were 
about to provoke. if 

The reader will remember that the-same 
thing had already been told me in Vienna, 
and I again make no comments. 

Nor will I comment on a very charac- 
teristic trait of Mr. Gladstone’s, which 
struck me most forcibly. 

As he rose and left the apartment with 
me, he said: “ Have you from our conver- 
sation gathered any difference between my 
views and those of Lord Granville?” 


I will here terminate this narrative. 
Should circumstances permit me I will 
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take it up again later, in order to set 
down the events which followed during 
the months of December and January until 
the conclusion of peace. 


NoTE :—The sequel contemplated by the author 
was never completed. 
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Art: a Critical 
Cr, 8vo, 


BELL (CLIVE). 
Essay. With 6 Illustrations, 
buckram, §s. net. 


BELLOC (HILAIRE). The Book 
cf the Bayeux Tapestry. With 76 
facsimile Coloured Lliustrations, Royal 
8vo, cloth, ros, 6d. net, 


BENNETT (W. C.).—Songs for 


Sailors. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


BESANT and RICE, Novels by. 
Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post Svo, 
illust, bds, 2s, each ; cl. limp, 2s, 6d, each, 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 
This Som of Wulcan. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet 
The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 


BESANT (Sir WALTER), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6c. 
each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2». 
each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
With 12 Illustrations by FRED. BARNARD, 

The Captains’ Rooms, &c. 

All in a Garden Fair. With 6 llius- 
trations by HARRY FURNISS, 

Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece. 

Uncie Jack, and other Stories, 

Children of Gibeon. 

The Worla Went Very Well Then. 
With r2 Illustrations by A, FORESTIER. 

Herr Paulus. 

The Bell cf St. Paul's. 

For Faith and Freedom. With 
lilusts. by A. FORESTIER and F. WADDyY, 
To Call Her Mine, &c. With g Ilusts, 
The Holy Rose, &c. With Frontispiece 
Krmorel of Lyonesse, With 12 I:lusis, 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 

With i2 Wustrations by C. GREEN. 
Verbena Cameilia Stephanotis. 
The Iwory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 

With 12 Illustrations by W. H. HYDE. 
In Deacon’s Orders, &c. With Frontis, 
The Revolt of Man. 

Tne Master Craftsman. 
The City of Retuge. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

A Fountain Sealed. 

The Chargeling. 

The Fourth Generation. 

The Orange Girl. With 8 Illustrations 
by F, PEGRAM. 

The Alabaster Box. 

yYhe Lady of Lynn. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by G. DEMAIN-HAMMOND, 

No Other Way. With 12 Illustrations, 
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BESANT (Sir Walter)—continued. 
Crown 8vo, picture cloth, hat back, 2s. each. 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
The Rebel Queen. 





FINE PAPER EDITIONS, pott 8vo, cloth gilt, 


2s,net each: leather gilt, 3s. net each. 
London. | Westminster. 
Jerusalem, (In collaboration with Prof. 
E, H. PALMER.) 
Sir Richard Whittington. 
Gaspard de Coligny. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 


CHEAP EDITIONS, cr, 8vo, cloth, 1s, net each. 
She Alabaster Box. 
Verbena Camellia Stephanotis. 
The Rebel Queen. 
St. Katherine’s by. the Tower. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8Svo, 6d. each. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
‘he Golden Butterfly. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

She Monks of Thelema. 

The Orange Girl. 

For Faith and Freedom. 
Chilaren of Gibeon. 








DorothyForster. | No Other Way. 


Armorel of Lyonesse. 
The Lady of Lynn. 
My Little Girl. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each, 
London. With 125 Illustrations. 
Westminster, With Etching by F.S. 

WALKER, and 130 IJlustrations. 
South London. With Etching by F.S, 
WALKER, and 118 Illustrations. 
East London, With Etching by F. 
WALKER, and 56 Illustrations by PHIL 
May, L. RAVEN HILL, and J, PENNELL. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
Fifty Years Ago: 1837-1887. With 
144 Illustrations, 
The Charm, and other Drawing-room 
Plays, 50 Illus, by CHRIS HAMMOND, &c, 


St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
CHEAP EDITION. picture cover, 1s. net. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 

With Portrait. Crown &vo, buckram, 6s. 
Art of Fiction. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs.net. 


BIERCE (AMBROSE).—In the 
Midst of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
p. 8vo, bds., 2s.; cr. 8vo, pic. cov. Is. net. 


BINDLOSS (HAROLD), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Mistress of Bonaventure. 
Daventry’s Daughter. 
A Sower of Wheat. 
The Concession-hunters. 


Ainslie’s Ju-ju. Crown 8vo, 
3S. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 




















cloth, 





POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
The Concession-hunters. 
The Mistress of Bonaventure. 


S.| BRAND 





BLAKE (WILLIAM): A Critical 
Study by A. C, SWINBURNE, Witha 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 

The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, and A Song of Liberty. With 
Introduction by F,G. STOKES. A FLOR- 
ENCE PrESS BOOK, Cr, 8vo, hand-made 
paper, bds,, 3s. 6d, net ; parchmt., 5s. net. 


BOCCACCIO.—The Decameron. 
With a Portrait. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s, net. 


BODKIN (McD., K.C.). — Shil- 


lelagh and Shamrock. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


BORDEAUX (HENRD. — The 


Parting of the Ways. Translated by 
LOUISE 3. HOUGHTON. Cr, 8vo, cl., 6s. 


BORENIUS (TANCRED).—The 
Painters of Vicenza, With 15 full- 
page Plates. Demy 8vo,, cloth, 7s. 6.2, net: 


BORROW (GEORGE), The 
Pocket. Arranged by Epw. THOMAs, 
16mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


BOSSES AND CORBELS OF 
EXETER CATHEDRAL. By E. K, 
PRIDEAUX and G, R, HOLT SHAFTO, 
With Illusts, Dy. 8vo, cl., 7s, 6d. net’ 


BOURGET (PAUL).—A Living 
Lie. Translated by JOHN D&E VILLIERS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; CS8EAP 
EDITION, picture cover, Is. net. 


BOYLE (F.).—Chronicles of No- 


Man’s Land. Post 8vo, nict, bds., 2s. 


(JOHN).—Observations 
on Popular Antiquities. With the 
Additions of Sir HENkY ELLIS, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BREWER’S (Rev. Dr.) Diction- 


ary. 

TheReader’sHandbook of Famous 
Names in Fiction, Allusions, 
References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d, net 


BREWSTER (Sir DAVID), 
Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each, 
Mere Worlds than One: Creed of 
Philosopher, Hope of Christian. Plates. 
The Martyrs of Science: GALILEO, 

TYCHO BRAHE, and KEPLER, 
Letters on Natural Magic. With 

numerous Illustrations. 

QUES- 


BRIDGE CATECHISM: 
TIONS AND ANSWERS: including 
the PORTLAND CLUB CODE. By ROBERT 
HAMMOND. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


BRIDGE (J. S. C.).—From Island 
to Empire: A History of theExpansion of 
England by Force of Arms, With Maps 
and Plans. Large crown 8vo, cl,, 6s. net; 
also crown 8yo, cloth, 2s, net, 
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BROWNING’S (ROBT. ) POEMS. 
Large fcap. 4to, cl., 6s, net ea.; LARGE PAPER 
IDITION, parchment, 12s. "6d. net each._— 
Also in the St, MARTIN'S LIBRARY spott 8vo, 
cloth, 2s, net each ; leather, 3s, net each. 
Pippa Passes; and Men and 
ppa Pa With ro Plates in Colour 
after E. FORTESCUK BRICKDALE, 
Dramatis Persons; and Dramatic 
Romances and Lyrics. With 10 
Plates in Coiour after E,. F, BRICKDALE. 
Browning’s Heroines. By Ere. 
COLBURN MAYNE, With Front. & Titlein 
Colour and other Decorations by MAx- 
WELL ARMFIELD, Cr, 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


BRYDEN (H. A.).—An Exiled 
Scot. With Frontispiece by J. S. 
CromPrToON, R.I. Crown &vn, cloth. 2°, 6/7. 


BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 
and Novels by. 

The Complete Poetical Works of 
Robert Buchanan, 2 Vols., crown 
8vo, buckram. with Portrait Frontispi ece 
to each volume, 12s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. With 1: IJlustra- 
tions by F, BARNARD. 

Lady Kilpatrick. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

Love Me for Ever. 

Annan Water. | Foxglove Manor. 

The New Abelard. | Rachel Dene. 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 

The Master of the Mine. 

The Heir of Linnea. 

Woman and the Man. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Red and White Heather. 
Andromeda, 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each, 
The Shadow of the Sword. 

God and the Man. 

Foxglove Manor, 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 


The Shadow of the Sword. 
PAPER EDITION. Pott 8vo, cloth. 
top, 2s. net; 























FINE 
gilt 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


The New Abelard. Cr. 8vo, cl., rs. net, 


The Charlatan. By RoBERT BUCHANAN 
and HENRY MURRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by T. H, ROBINSON, 
as. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


BYZANTINE ENAMELS IN 
MR. PIERPONT MORGAN’S COL- 
LECTION. By O M. Dattron. With 
Note by ROGER FRY, and Illustrations 
in Colour. Roya! gto, boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


BRYDGES (HAROLD). — Uncle 
Sam at Home. With or Illusts, Post 
8yo, illust. boards 2s, ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 














BURTON | (ROBERT). The 
Anatomy of Melancholy. With a 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 











CAINE (HALL), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth; 3s. 6d, each; post 8vo, 
illust. bds, 25. each ; cl. limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar.| The Deemster. 

Also LIBRARY EDITIONS, crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s, each: POPULAR EDITIONS, picture 
covers, 6d. each; and the FINE PAPER 
EDITION of The Deemster, pott 8vo, 
cloth, 2s, net ; leather, 3s. net, 


CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 
By CHARLES TENNYSON, With 12 I!ustra- 
tions in Colour and 8 in Sepia by HARRY 
MORLEY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


CAMERON (V. LOVETT).—The 
Cruise of the ‘Black Prince’ 
Privateer. Cr.8vo, cloth, with 2 Illusts,, 
3s. 6d. : post 8vo, picture boards, 2s, 


CANCER, THE ENZYME 
TREATMENT OF. By JOHN BEarp, 
D.Sc. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


CA een (ESTELLA), Books 


Ccbtinied: Traditions, and Songs 
of Savoy. With 50 Illustrations in 
Colour and some in Line. Demy gto, cl. 
gilt, 21s. net ; vellum gilt, 31s. 6d. net. 

Piedmont. By ESTELI.A CANZIANI and 
ELEANOUR ROHDE. With 52 IJlus- 
trations in Colour and many in Line, 
Demy 4te, cloth, 2Is. net. 


CARLYLE (THOMAS).—On the 
Choice of Books. Post 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d, 


CARROLL (LEWIS), Books by. 
Alice in Wonderland. With 12 Col. 
and many Line Illus. by MILLICENT 
SOWERBY, Large cr, 8vo, cl. gilt, 35. 6d. net. 
Feeding the Mind. With a Preface 
by W. H, Draper. Post 8vo, boards, 
ts. net: leather, 2, net. 


CARRUTH (HAYDEN).—The Ad- 
ventures of Jones. With 17 Illusts. 
Feap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 


CASTELLANE (MARQUIS DE), 
—Men and Things of My Time. 
Translated by A, TEIXEIRA DE MATTOs, 
With 13 Portraits. Demy 8vo, cl., 6s, net, 


CHAMBERLAIN (With MR.) IN 
THE U.S, AND CANADA, By Sir 
WHILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK, K.C.M.G. With 
30 Iilusts, Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


CHAPMAN’S (GEORGE) Works. 
Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 
Doubtful Ones. —Vol. II,, Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A, C. 
SWINBURNE.—Vol. III., Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
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CHATFIELD-TAYLOR (H. C.).— 

Goldoni: a Biography. With 16 I]lustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, net. 

Fame’s Pathway. Cr. 8vo., 6s, cloth, 


CHAUCER for Children: A Gol- 
den Key. By Mrs. H.R. HAWEIS. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Chaucer for Schools. With the Story 
of his Times and his Work. By Mrs. 
H. R. HAWEIS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
*.* See also THE KING’S CLASSICS, p. 16, 


CHESNEY (WEATHERBY), 
Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Cable-man. | The Claimant. 
The Romance of a Queen. 


CHESS, The Laws and Practice 
of; with an Analysis of the Openings. 
By HOWARD STAUNTON. Edited by 
R. B. WORMALD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The Minor Tactics of Chess: A 
Treatise on the Deployment of the 
Forces in obedience to Strategic Principle. 
By F. K. YOUNG and E, C, HOWELL, 
Long fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Hastings Chess Tournament, 
Aug.-Sept., 1895. With Annotations by 
PILLSBURY, LASKER, TARRASCH, STEINITZ, 
SCHIFFERS, TEICHMANN, BARDELEBEN, 
BLACKBURNE, GUNSBERG, TINSLEY, 
MASON and ALBIN ; also Biographies and 
Portraits, Edited by H. F, CHESHIRE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


CHILD-LOVER’S CALENDAR 
(The) for 1915. Illustrated in Colours 
by AMELIA BOWERLEY. 16mo, picture 
cloth, rs. net. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, AN- 
CIENT ENGLISH. Collected and ar- 
ranged by EDITH RICKERT. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 3s.6d. net. Parchment, 5s. net. 
See also NEW MEDIEVAL LIBRARY, p. 20. 




















CLARE (AUSTIN).—By the Rise 


of the River. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


CLAY TON (MARGARET), Books 
for Children by. 

Camping in the Forest. With 12 
Coloured Illusts,, and many in Line, by 
the Author, Fcap 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Amabel and Crispin. With many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 








CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, cl. 3s. 6d. ea; bds, 2s. ea. 
Paul Ferroll. 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


COLLINS (J. CHURTON, M.A.). 
—Jonathan Swift. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


COLLINS (MORTIMER and 
FRANCES), Novels by. Cr.8vo, ci., 
3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustd. bds., 2s, each, 

From Midnight to Midnight. 
You Play me False. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. | Frances. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Transmigration. 
A Fight with Fortune, 
Sweet Anne Page. —- 
Sweet and Twenty. 


COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 














boards, 2s. each; cl. limp, 2s, 6d. each. 
Antonina. | Basil. | Hideand Seek 
The Woman in White. 


The Moonstone. | Man and Wife: — 


The Dead Secret. | After Dark. 
The Queen of Hearts. 

No Name My Miscelianies. 
Armadale. Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs.?| The Black Robe. 
The New Magdalen. 

Frozen Deep.| A Rogue’s Life. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies, 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
Heart and Science.|*I Say No.” 
The Evil Genius. | Little Novels. 
The Legacy of Cain. | Blind Love. 


The Legacy of Cain. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net, 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each, 
Antonina. | Poor Miss Finch. 
The Woman in White. 

The Law and the Lady. 
Moonstone, | The New Magdalen. 
The Dead Secret. No Name. 
Man and Wife. . Armadale. 
The Haunted Hotel. | Blind Love. 
The Legacy of Cain. 


The Woman in White. LARGE TYPE, 
FINE PAPER EDITION. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. net : leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 

The Frozen Deep. LARGE TYPE EDIt. 
Feap. dvo, cloth, 1s. net. 


a 














CLODD (EDWARD). — Myths 


and Dreams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


COBBAN (J. MACLAREN), 

Novels by. 

The Cure of Souls. 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Red Sultan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

The Burden of Isabel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6a. 





Post 8vo, illus- 


Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. . 


COLT-BREAKING, Hints on. By 
W.M. HUTCHISON. Cr, 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


COLTON (ARTHUR), — The 
Belted Seas. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


COLVILL (HELEN H.).—The 


Incubus. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
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Cr, 8vo, cl,, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture . 
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COMPENSATION ACT (THE), 
1906: Who pays, to whom, to 
what, and when it is applicable. 
By A. CLEMENT EDWARDS, M.P. Crown 
8vo, Is. net; cloth, rs, 6d, net. 


COMPTON (HERBERT), Novels by. 
The Inimitable Mrs, Massing- 
ham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; POPUu- 
LAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 
The Wilful Way. 
The Queen can do no Wrong. 
To Defeat the Ends of Justice. 


COOPER (E. H.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Geoffory Hamilton. 
The Marquisand Pamela. 


CORNWALL.—Popular 
Romances of the West of England: 
Collected by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S, With 
two Plates by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Cr. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CRADDOCK (C. EGBERT), by. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. : 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
His Wanished Star. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Windfall. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
38. 6d. ; CHEAP EDITION, cloth, rs, net. 


CRESSWELL (C. M.) — The 
Making and Breaking of Almansur. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CRIM (MATT).—Adventures of 
aFsir Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


CROCKETT (S. R.) and others.— 
Tales of our Coast. By S&S R. 
CROCKET?, GILBERT: PARKER, HAROLD 
FREDERIC, ‘Q.,'and W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With 13 Illustrations by FRANK BRANG- 
WYN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CROSS (MARGARET B.), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
A Question of Means. 
Opportunity. 
Up to Perrin’s. 
A Question of Means. 
EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. 


CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC AL- 
MANACK,. Complete in Two SERIEs: 
the FIRST from 1835 to 1843; the 
SECOND, from 1844 to 1853. With many 

. bundred Woodcuts and Steel Plates by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK and others. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each. 


CUMMING (C. F. GORDON), 
_ Works by. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
In the Hebrides. With 24 Illustrations, 
In the Himalayas and on the 
; Indian Plains, With 42 Illustrations. 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon, 
With 28 Lilustrations, 
Via Cornwall to Egypt. Frontis. 














” 

















POPULAR 








CROKER (Mrs. B. M.), Noveis 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; 
cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each, 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. | Mr. Jervis. 

Diana Barrington. | Interference. 

Two Masters | A Family Likeness, 

A Third Person. | Proper Pride. 

Ries Tales & Jungle Tragedies. 

The Real Lady Hilda. 

Married or Single? ‘To Let.’ 
Crown svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 

In the Kingdom of Kerry. 

Miss Balmaine’s Past. 

Jason. | Beyond the Pale. 

Terence: With 6 Illusts, by §, PaGEt. 

The Cat’s-paw. With 12 Illustrations. 

The Spanish Necklace. With 8 

Illusts, by F. PEGRAM,—Also a Cheap Ed.,, 
without Illusts., picture cover, Is. net, 

A Rolling Stone. 

Crown 8vo, cioth, 3s, 6d. each ; post 8vo, 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each. 

Infatuation. | Some One Bilse. 

POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each, 

Proper Pride. | The Cat’s-paw. 

Diana Barrington. 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. 

Beyond thie Pale. 

A Family Likeness. 

Miss Balmaine’s Past. 

Married or Single? 

The Real Lady Hilda. 

The Spanish Necklace. 

A Roliing Stone. | Infatuation. 


CUPID AND PSYCHE (from ‘The 
Golden Ass’ of Apuleiusin Adling- 
ton’s translation). With 8 Illustra- 
tions in colour by DOROTHY MULLOCK, 
Fcap. 4to, decorated cover, 5s. net. 


CUSSANS (JOHN E.).—A Hand- 


book of Heraldry. With 408 Woodcuts 
and 2 Colrd. Plates, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 











(Cr. 8vo.) 














DANBY (FRANK).—A Coquette 


in Crape. Foolscap 8vo, picture cover, 
6d. ; cloth, 1s, net. 


DAUDET (ALPHONSE).— The 
Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, bds., 2s. 


DAVENANT (FRANCIS).—Hints 
for Parents on Choice of Profession 
for their Sons. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


ler’s Daughters. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d,; 
CHEAP EDITION, cloth, rs. net. 


DAVIES (Dr. N. E YORKE-, 

Works by. Cr. 8vo, Is. ea.; cl. Is. 6d.ea. 

One Thousand Medical Maxims 
and Surgical Hints. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide, 

The Dietetic Cure of Obesity 
(Foods for the Fat). 

Aids to Long Life. Cr. 8vo, 2s. ; cl.2s.62, 

Wine and, Health: How to enjoy 
both, Crown 8vo, cloth, Is, 6d. 
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DEAKIN (DOROTHEA), Stories 
y- Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Poet and the Pierrot. 
The Princess & the Kitchen-maid. 


DIXON (W. WILLMOTT), Novels” 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each 
The Rogue of Rye. | King H Hal. 


DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works by. 








DEFOE (DANIEL). — Robinson 
Crusoe. With 37 Illusts. by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK, Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
2s, net : leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. each. 
Four Frenchwomen. With Portraits, 
Bighteenth Century Vignettes. 
In Three Series, each 6s.; also FINE- 





DE MILLE (JAMES).—AStrange 
Manuscript found in a Copper 
Cylinder. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 19 
Tdsitations by GILBERT GAUL, 3s. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


DEVONSHIRE SCENERY, The 
History of. By ARTHUR W, CLAYDEN, 
M.A, With Ilus.Demy 8vo,cl,,10s.6d. net. 

Devon: Its Moorlands, Streams, 
amd Coasts. By Lady ROSALIND 
NORTHCOTE, Illustrated in Colours by 
F, J. WipGerRY. Fcap. 4to, cl., 20s. net. 

Also a CHEAPER EDITION, with 50 Illustra- 
tions. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 

Folk Rhymes of Devon. By W. 
CROSSING, Demy 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, net, 


DEWAR (GEORGE A.B.), Books 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net each, 
The Airy Way. 
This Realm, This England. With 
g Iilustrations, Also published at 2s, net, 


DEWAR (T. R.).—A Ramble 
Round the Globe. With 220 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DICKENS (CHARLES), 
Speeches of. With a Portrait. 
8vo, cloth, 2s, net ; leather, 3s. net. 

Charles Dickens. By ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s 6d, net. 

Dickens’s Children. With 10 Draw- 
ings in Colour by JESSIE WILLCOx 
SMITH, Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Pocket Charles Dickens: Pass- 
ages chosen by ALFRED H. HYATT. 
16mo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, gilt, 3s. net. 


DICTIONARIES. 

A Dictionary of the Drama. By 
W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Vol. I. (A to G) 
Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d, net. 

The Reader’s Handbook. By Rev. 
E. C, BREWER, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

~ 3s. 6d. net. 

Familiar Allusions. Py W. A.andC. 
G. WHEELER. Demy 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d, net. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Explanatory Notes by 
SAMUEL A. BENT,A.M. Cr. 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Historical 
and Anecdotal. Crownsvo, cloth, 6s, 6d. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A 
Dictionary of Curious Matters, By E, 
EDWARDS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


DIMNET (ERNEST). — France 
acreert Again. Demy §8vo, cloth, 
16s, net. 














The 
Pott 








PAPER EDITIONS, pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net 
each ; leather, 3s, net each. 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 
other Papers. With 2 Illustrations. 
Side-walk Studies. With 5 Illusts, 
Old Kensington Palace,&c. With 
6 Illustrations. 
At Prior Park, &c. With6 Illustrations, 
Rosalba’s Journal. 8vo, with 6 Illus. 


DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 
Stories by. Post $8vo,_ illustrated 
boards, 2s. each; cloth, 2s, 6d. each, 

In the Grip of the Law; 
Suspicion Aroused: . 
Cr. dvo, cl, 3s. 6d. each ; picture cl, 2s. ea, ; 
post 8vo, boards, 2s. ea ; cloth, 2s, 6d. ea, 
The Man from Manchester. 
Yhe Mystery of Jamaica Terrace, 
Wanted! 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Tales of Terror. | Deacon Brodie. 
Tyler Tatlock, Private Detective. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each ; post 8vo, 
boards, 2s, each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Chronicles of Michael Danevitch. 
Tracked to Doom. 
Tracked and Taken. 
A Detective’s Triumphs: 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 
Caught at Last. 
Link by Link. | Riddles Read: 
From Information Received. 
The Man-Hunter. Crown 8vo, picture 
cloth, 2s. ; post 8vo, illust, bds,, 2s. ; cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 
Dark Deeds. Crown svo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
The Records of Vincent Trill. 
Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. ; pict. cl, flat bk., 2s, 
Suspicion Aroused. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, Is, net, 

DOSTOEVSKY (FYODOR), 
Letters of. Translated by ETHEL 
COLBURN MAYNE. With 16 Illustrations, 


Demy 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. net. — 

DOWLING (RICHARD). — Old 
Corcoran’s Money. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

DOYLE (A. CONAN).—The Firm 
of Girdlestone. Cr.8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d, 

DRAPER (W. H.). — Poems of 
the Love of England. trown 8vo, 
Decorated cover, Is. net. 


DU MAURIER (GEORGE), The 
Satirist of the Victorians. By T. 
MaRtin Woon With 41 Illustrations. 
Fcap, ato, cloth, 7s. 6d, net, 
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DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 
Edited by Col, CUNNINGHAM. Cr, 8vo, 
cloth, with Portraits, 3s. 6d. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson’s Works, With Notes 
and a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
GIFFORD, Three Vols. 

Chapman’s Works. Three Vols.—Vol. 
I, The Plays complete; Vol, II, Poems 
and Translations, with Essay by A, C. 





SWINBURNE; Vol. III. The Iliad and 
Odyssey. 
Marlowe's Works. One Vol, 
Massinger’s Plays. One Vol. 
DUMPY BOOKS (The) for 


Children, Royal 32mo, cloth, rs. net 
each, 

14.The Flamp, The Ameliorator, 
and The School-boey’s Appren- 
tice. By E, V. Lucas. 


4. The Story of Little Black 
Sambo. By HELEN BANNERMAN, 
lliustrated in colours, 

7. A Flower Book, Illustrated in 
coiours by NELLIE BENSON. 

8. The Pink Knight. By J. R. Mon- 
SELL. Illustrated in colours. 

8. The Little Clown. By T, Coss. 

10. A Horse Book. By Mary TourreEL. 
Illustrated in colours, 

ii. Little People: an Alphabet. By 
HENRY MAYERand T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
Iijustrated in colours, 

12. A Dog Book. By ETHEL BICKNELL, 
With Pictures in colours by CARTON 
MOORE PARK, 

15. Dollies. By RICHARD HUuNTER. 
Illustrated in colours by RUTH Coss. 
17 Peter Piper’s Practical Prin- 

ciples. Illustrated in colours, 

18. Little White Barbara. By 
ELEANOR MARCH, Illustratedin colours, 

20. Towlocks and his Wooden 
Horse. By ALICE M. APPLETON. 
Illus,in colours by HONOR C, APPLETON. 

21. Three Little Foxes. By Mary 
TOURTEL. Illustrated in colours. 

22. The Old Man’s Bag. By T. W. 
H. CROSLAND. Illus. by J. R. MONSELL, 

23. Three Little Goblins. By M. 
G. TAGGART, Illustrated in colours, 

25. More Dollies. By RICHARD HuN- 
TER, Illus, in colours by RUTH CoBp, 

26. Little Yellow Wang-lo. By M. 
C. BELL. Illustrated in colours, 

28. The Sooty Man. By E. B. 
MACKINNON and EDEN COYBEE. Illus. 

30. Rosalina. Illustrated in colours by 
JEAN C, ARCHER, 

31. Sammy and the Snarlywink. 
Illustrated in colours by LENA and NorR- 
MAN AULT. 

33. Irene’s Christmas Party. Bv 
RICHARD HUNTER Ii!'us, by RUTH COBB. 

34. The Little Soldier Book. By 

ESSIE POPE, I)lustrated in colours by 
ENRY MAYER. 
35. The Dutch Doll’s Ditties. 


By 
C, AUBREY MOORE, i 


DUMPY BOOKS-—~continued. 

Royal 32mo, cloth, Is. net each. 

36. Ten Little Nigger Boys. By 
NORA CASE, 

37. Humpty Dumpty’s Little Son. 
By HELEN R, Cross, 

38. Simple Simon. By HELEN R, 
Cross, Illustrated in colours, 

39. The Kittle Frenchman. By 
EDEN COYBEE, Illustrated in colours by 
K, J. FRICERO, 

49. The Story of an Irish Potato. 
By LILY SCHOFIELD.  Illust. in colours. 


DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE), 

Books by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. each. 

The Simple Advwentures of a 
Memsahib. With 37 lllustrations., 


VWernon’s Aunt, With 47 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DUTT (ROMESH C.).—Engiana 














and India: Progress during One 
Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
EDWARDES (Mrs. ANNIB), 
Novels by. 
A Point cf Honour. Post 8vo, 


illustrated beards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown §8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
A Plaster Saint. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EDWARDS (ELIEZER).— 
Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint,and Out-of-the- 
Way Matters. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EGERTON (Rev. J. C.).— 


Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 
With Four Illusts, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


EGGLESTON (EDWARD).— 


Roxy. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


ELIZABETHAN VERSE, The 
Book of. Edited, with Notes, by W.S. 
BRAITHWAITE, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net ; vellum gilt, 7s, Gd. net, 

















ENGLISHMAN (An) in Paris: 
Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire, Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d, 


EPISTOLA OBSCURORUM 
Virorum (1515-1517). Latin Text, 
with Translation, Notes, &c., by F, C. 
STOKES, Royal 8vo, buckram, 25s. net. 








EXETER SCHOOL, The Found- 
ing of. By H. LLoyp PARRY, Crown 
4to, cloth, 5+. net, 





EYES, Our: HowtoPreserve. By 


JOHN BROWNING. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs, 





FAIRY TALES FROM 
TUSCANY. By ISABELLA M. ANDER- 
TON. Square 16mo, cloth, 1s, net. 








FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis- 


celianeous Information. By W. A. and C, 
G, WHEELER. Demy 8vo, cl,, 7s, 6d. net, 
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FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS 
of Great Men. By S. A, Bent, A.M. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 
by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 

The Chemical History of a 
Candie: Lectures delivered before a 
Juvenile Audience. Edited by WILLIAM 
CROOKES, F.C.S, With numerous Illusts, 

On the Warious Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each 
other. Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, 
F.C.S. With Illustrations. 


FARMER (HENRY).—Slaves of 
Chance: A Novel, Cr. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


FARRAR (F.W., D.D.).—Ruskin 
as a Religious Teacher. Square 
16mo, cloth, with Frontispiece, Is. net. 


FARRER (J. ANSON).—War: 


Three Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


FENN (G. MANVILLE), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The New Mistress. 
Witness to the Dead. 
The Tiger Lily. 

The White Virgin. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
A Woman Worth Winning. 
Cursed by a Fortune. 
The Case of Ailsa Gray. 
Commodore Junk. 
Black Blood. | 
Double Cunning. 
A Flauttered Dovecote. 
King of the Castie. 
The Master of the Ceremonias. 
The Story of Antony Grace. 
The Man with a Shadow. 
One Maid’s Mischief. 
The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 

Bits of Paste. 

Running Amok. | Black Shadows. 
The Cankerworm. _ 
So Like a Woman. 


A Crimson Grime. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 
POPULAR EDITIONS. medium 8vo, 6d. each, 

A Grimson Crime. 
A Woman Worth Winning. 


FILIPPI (ROSINA).—Inhaling : 


A Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FIREWORK = MAKING, The 
Complete Art of. By T. KENTISH. 
With 267 Iilusts, Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FITZGERALD (PERCY), by. 
Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Bella Donna. | Polly. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
Neyer Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 




















In Jeopardy. 




















Io 


FISHER (ARTHUR 0O.).—The 


Land of Silent Feet. With a Frontis- . 





piece by G, D. ARMOUR, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 65, =~ 
FLAMMARION (CAMILLE).— 


Popular Astronomy. Translated 
by J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S. With Illus- 
trations. Medium 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. 





FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS. 


(The). Set in the beautiful FLORENCE 
TYPE designed by Mr, HERBERT P. 
HORNE. Printed on hand-made paper. 

Virginibus Puerisque, &c. By R. L.STRVEN- 
SON With12 Illustrations in Coloured Collo- 
type after the Drawings of NORMAN WILKIN- 
SON. (235 numbered copies.) Crown 4to, bds., 
£2128. 6 net ; vellum, £3 3s. net. 

The Fioratti or Littls Flowers of 8. 
Francis. Translated by Prof. T. W. ARNOLD, 
M.A. With 29 [llustrationsin Co!lotype from 
the MSS.in the Laurentian Library. (475 
numbered Copies.) Printed in red and black. 
Demy 4to. boards, 30s. net ; vellum, 42s. net.., 

Songs before Sunrise. By ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. (475 numbered copies.) 
Printed in redand black. Crown 4to, boards, 
26s. net; limp vellum, 36s. net. 

The Marriage of Heaven and Hell; and 
A Song of Liberty. By WILLIAM BLAKE. 
With Introduction by F. G. StokEs. Crown 
8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. net ; parchment 5s. net. 

Sappho: One Hundred Lyrics. By Buss 
CARMAN. Small crown 8yo, boards, 5s. net; 
parchment gilt, 6s. net. ed 

Memoriale di Molte Statue e Pitture, 
Sono Inclyta Cipta di Florentia. 
(Edition limited to 450 copies.) Demy 8vo, 5s. 
/net : limp vellum, 12s. 6d. net. 

Olympia: The Latin Text of Boccaccio’s 
Fourteenth Eclogue, with an English ren- 
dering, and other supplementary matter, by 
ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, Litt.D., and a Photogra- 
vure facsimile of a part of the MS. Limited 
to 500 copies fcap. 4to, hand-made paper, 
boards, 6s. net ; vellum, 12s, 6d, net. 

Stevenson’s Poems. Complete Edition, 
‘Small fcap. 4to, cloth, 12s. 6d, net; velyet calf, 
18s. net. 

The Poems of John Keats. Newly arranged 
in chronological order, and Edited by Sir 
SIDNEY COLVIN. In 2 vols., small 4to, boards, 
15s. net; buckram, 21s. net. LARGE PAPER 
EDITION, limited to 250 copies, fcap. 4to, hand- 
made paper, parchment, 3ls. 6d. net; vellum‘ 


45s. net. 

Flanders, The Little Towns of. 12 Wood- 
cuts by ALBERT DELSTANCHH, with a Prefa- 
tory Letter from EMILE VERHAEREN. Edition 
limited to 500 numbered copies. Demy 4to, 
bds,, 12s. 6d. net ; vellum, £I 1s. net. 





FLOWER BOOK 


(The). By 
CONSTANCE SMEDLEY ARMFIELD and 
MAXWELL ARMFIELD, Large fcap 4to, 
cl., 5s. net ; parchment gilt, 7s. 6d. net, 





FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 


—Dumb. Crown 8vo cloth, 3s. 6d. 





FORTESCUE’S 





(MISS) 
REMINISCENCES. With Portraiis 
and other Illusts. Demy 8vo, cl., 16s, net. 





FRANCO - BRITISH EXHIBI- 


TION (The). Folio, cloth, sos. 6d. net. 





FRANKAU (GILBERT).—One of 


Us: A Novelin Verse. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net ; crown 8vo, paper, Is, net. 

“PMid@’Apa”’: A Poem. Demy 8vo, 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
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FRANCILLON (R. E.), Novels|GAULOT (PAUL).— The Red 





by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Oneby One. | A Real Queen. 
A Dog and his Shadow. 





Shirts: A Tale of ‘The Terror.’ Trans- 
Jated by JOHN DE VILLIERS. Crown 
8yo, cloth, with Frontispiece by STANLEY 
WOOD, 3s. 6d.; picturecloth, Hat back, 2s, 





Ropes of Sand. With Illustrations. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, GERARD(DOROTHEA).—A Queen 


Romances of the Law. 


of Curds and Cream, Cr.8vo, cl, 3s.6d. 





King or Knave ? | Olympia. 
Jack Doyle's Daughter.Cr.8vo,cl.35.6d. 








GIBBS (A. HAMILTON).— 


Cheadle and Son and Son. Crown $Svo, cl., 6s. 


FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels|————~ a Grog 
2 ay i ae ai uf 6d. Sach GIBNEY - (SOMERVILLE). aud 


illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Sentenced! Crown &vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 





Seth’s Brother’s Wife. GIBSON (L. S.), Novels by. 


The Lawton Girl. 
FREEMAN (R. AUSTIN).—John 
Thorndyke’s Cases, Illustrated by H. 
M, BROCK, &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 62, 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Freemasons. | Burnt Spices. 
Ships of Desire. 


The Freemasons. Cheap Edition, 
picture cover, rs. net ; medium 8vo, 6d, 








FRY’S (HERBERT) Royal 


Guide to the London Charities. |\GILBERT’S (W. S.) Original 


Edited by JOHN LANE. Published 
Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FURNITURE. By EsTHER SINGLE- 
TON. With Illusts. Roy. 8vo,cl., 16s. net. 


GARDENING BOOKS. Post 8vo, 
Is, each ; cloth, rs. 6d. each. 
A Year’s Work in Garden and 
Greenhouse. By GEORGE GLENNY. 
Household Horticulture. By Tom 
F and JANE JERROLD. Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By ToM JERROLD. 
Our Kitchen Garden. By Tom 
JERROLD. Post 8vo, cloth, Is. net. 
Vine - Growing in England: a 
Practical Guide, By H. M. ToD. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, bds., rs. net; cl., rs. Gd. net. 














GARNETT (EDWARD). — The 
Three Great Russian Novelists 
(Tolstey, Turgenev, Dostoevsky). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


GIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Rebin Gray. | The Golden Shaft. 
The Flower of the Forest. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

Of High Degree. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

Crown 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each, 
For Lack of Gold. 
What Will the World Sa 
For the King. | A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Green. 
In Love and War. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free. | Loving a Dream. 








Plays. In 4Series, FINE-PAPER EDITION, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each, 

The First SERIES contains: The Wicked 
World — Pygmalion and Galatea — 
Charity—The Princess—The Palace of 
Truth—tTrial by Jury—lIolanthe. 

The SECOND SERIES contains: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. ‘Pinafore’—The Sorcerer— 
The Pirates of Penzance. 

The THIRD SERIES contains: Comedy and 
Tragedy — Foggerty’s Fairy — Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern—Patience— 
Princess Ida—The Mikado—Ruddigore 
—The Yeomen of the Guard—The Gon- 
doliers—The Mountebanks—Utopia. 

The FOURTH SERIES contains : The Fairy’s 
Dilemma—The Grand Duke—His Excel- 
lency—' Haste to the Wedding ’—Fallen 
Fairies—The Gentleman in Black—Bran- 
tinghame Hall—Creatures of Impulse— 
Randall’s Thumb—The Fortune-hunter 
—Thespis. With Portrait of the Author. 


Eight Original Comic Operas. 
‘two Series, demy 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d, net each, 

The FrrsT SERIES contains: The Sorcerer 
—H.M.S. ‘Pinafore’—The Pirates of 
Penzance — Jolanthe — Patience — Prin- 
cess Ida—The Mikado—Trial by Jury. 

The SECOND SERIES contains: The Gon- 
doliers—The Grand Duke—The Yeomen 
of the Guard—His Excellency—Utopia, 
Limited—Ruddigore—The Mountebanks 
—Haste to the Wedding. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Birth- 
day Book. Compiled by A, WATSON. 
Royal 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; decorated 
cover, rs. net. 











In Honour Bound. GISSING (ALGERNON), Novels 


Heart’s Delight. | Blood-Money. 
The Dead Heart. Post 8vo, illust. bds. 
2s.; POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, rs, net. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
In Love and War. 








tr 


by. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
Knitters in the Sun. 
The Wealth of Mallerstang. 
AnAndgel’s Portion. | Baliol Garth 
The Dreams of Simon Usher. Cr, 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; CHEAP EDIT,, Is, net, 
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GILBERT (WILLIAM).—James 


Duke, Costermonger. Post 8vo, 2s. 





GLANVILLE (ERNEST), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Lost Heiress, With 2 Illusts. 

The Fossicker: A Romance of Mash- 
onaland, Two lllusts, by HUME NISBET. 

A Fair Colonist. With Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Golden Rock. With Frontispiece. 

Tales from the Yeld. With 12 Illusts. 

Max Thornton. With 8 Illustrations 
by J. S. CrRomprTon, R.I. 


A Fair Colonist. Cr. 8vo, cl, rs. net. 


GLOVER (JAMES). — Jimmy 
Glover and His Friends. With Illus- 
trations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


GODWIN (WILLIAM). — Lives 


ofthe Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 


GOLDEN TREASURY of 
Thought, The. By THEODORE Tay- 
LOR. Cr. 8vo, cl, 3s. 6d. 


GOODMAN (E. J.)—The Fate of 
Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


GRACE (ALFRED A.).—Tales 
of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. Gd. 


GRACE, Dr. E. M.: A Memoir. 
By F.S. ASHLEY-CoorerR. Crown &vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 


GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 
Lifeof the, By ERNST GUHL and W. 
KONER. Edited by Dr. F. HUEFFER. 
With 545 Illusts. Demy &vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 


Hiils. Illustrated by ELLiotr Ssta- 
BROOKE, Feap, 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


GREENWOOD (JAMES).—The 
Aanige ie ag the Dock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GREY (Sir GEORGE). — The 
Romance of a Proconsul. By JAMES 
MILNE. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


GRIFFITH (CECIL).—Corinthia 


Marazion. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d, 


GRIFFITHS (Major A.).—No. 99, 


and Blue Blood. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


GRIMM.—German Popular 
Stories. — Collected by the Brothers 
GRIMM and Translated by EDGAR Tay- 
LOR. With an Intro, by JOHN RUSKIN, 
Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Square 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


















































GRONER (AUGUSTA). — The 
Man with the Black Cord. Trans- 
lated by GRACE I. COLBRON. With 2 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
qgGYP.— CLOCLO. Translated by 
N 


ORA M. STATHAM. Cr. 8vo, cl., 2%. 6d 


HABBERTON (JOHN).—Helen’s 
Babies. With Coloured Frontis,and 66 
Illusts. by EVA Roos. . Feap, 4to, cl., 6s. 











HAIR, The: Its Treatment. 
By Dr. J. Prncus. Cr, 8vo, 1s.; cl., ts. 6d. 


HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
New Symbols. | The Serpert Piay 
Legends of the Morrow. 


Maiden Ecstasy. Small qto, cloth, 8s, 
HALL (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches 


of Irish Character, [llusts. by CRUIK- 
SHANK and others, Demy 8vo. cl., 7s. 6a, 














HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 
The Track of a Storm, Crown 8vo, 
picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 
Jatsam,. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HALLIDAY (ANDREW).— 
Every-day Papers. Illust. bds., 2s. 


HAMILTON’S (COSMO) Stories 
Two Kings, &c. Cr. 8vo., cl., 2s, net. 
Crowi: 8vo, Is. net each. 
The Glamour of the Impossible. 
Through a Keyhole. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each, 
Nature’s Yagabond, &c. 
Plain Brown. 
The Door that has no Key. 
Plain Brown. POPULAR EDITION, 
medium 8vo, 6d. 
A Plea for the Younger Genera- 
. tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net. 


HANDWRITING, The Philoso- 
phy of. By DON FELIX DE SALAMANCA, 
100 kacsimiles, Post Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


























HAPPY TESTAMENT, The. 
By CHARLES LOUNDSBERRY.  Illus- — 
trated in Colour by RACHEL MARSHALL. 
Post 8vo, decorated cover, Is. net. 








HAPSBURGS, The Cradle ofthe. 
By J. W. GILBART-SMITH, M.A. With 
numerous Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 


HARDY (IZA DUFFUS), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s, 6d, each 
The Lesser Evil. | A Butterfly. 
Man, Woman, and Fate. 


HARDY (THOMAS), — Under 
the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth 
limp, 2s. 6¢,; FINE PAPER EDITION, poit 
8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net; leather gilt, 3s. 
net; CHEAP EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. 
Also the LARGE TYPE EDITION DE LUXE, 
with ro Illustrations in Colour by KEITH 
HENDERSON. Fcap, 4to., cloth, 6s. net ; 
velvet calf or parchment, I2s. 6d. net. 

The Pocket Thomas Hardy. 16mo, 
cloth gilt, 2s, net: leather gilt, 3s. net. 


HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER): 
Uncle Remus. With 9 Coloured and 
so other Illustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD. 
Feap. gto cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Nights with Uncle Remus. With 
8% Coloured and 50 other Illustrations by 
J.A.SHEPHERD. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 6s, 
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HARTE’S (BRET) Collected 
Works. LIBRARY EDITION. (Ten 
Volumes now ready), Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
Works. With Portrait. 

II. THe Luck OF ROARING CAMP— 
BOHEMIAN PAPERS—AMERICAN 
LEGENDS. 

III, TALFS OF THE ARGONAUTS— 
EASTERN SKETCHES, 

IV. GABRIEL CONROY, 

V. STORIES — CONDENSED NOVELS, 
VI. TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
VIL. TALESOFTHE PACIFICSLOPE—I1 

With Portrait by JOHN PETTI" 

VIII. TALES OF PINE AND CYPRESS, 

TX, BUCKEYE AND CHAPPAREL, 

a: X. TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN, 


Bret Harte’s Choice Worksin Prose 
and Verse. With Portrait and go Ilus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Bret Harte’s Poetical Works, in- 
clnding SOME LATER VERSES. Crown 
S8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. : 

In a Hollow of the Hills. 
8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Maruja. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 

Svo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ea.: leather, 3s. net ea. 
Miliss, Luck of Roaring Camp, &c. 
Condensed Novels. Both Series, 
Complete Poetical Works. 





Crown 





» Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
On the Old Trail. | Trent’s Trusié. 
Under the Redwoods. 
From Sandhill to Pine. 
Stories in Light and Shadow. 
Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each : post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
A Waifofthe Plains. With 6o Illus. 
trations bv STANLEY L. Woop. 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. With 
59 Illustrations by STANLEY L, WOOD. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, &c. 
With 39 Illusis. by DupLEY HARDY, &c. 
Clarence: A Story of the American War. 
With 8 Illustrations by A, JuLz GOODMAN. 
Barker’s Luck, &c. With 30 Iilustra- 
tions by A. FORESTIER, PAUL Harpy, &c. 
Devil’s Ford, &c. 
The Crusade of the ‘Excelsior.’ 
With Frontis. by J, BERNARD PARTRIDGF. 
Tales of Trail and Town. With 
Frontispiece by G. P. JacomB-Hoop. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; picture cloth 
flat back, 2s. each. 

A Sappho of Grean Springs. 

Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 

A Protégés of Jack Hamlin’s. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

Sally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations 
by W. D. ALMOND and others. 


Post 8vo, illus. bds., 2s. each; cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 


Flip. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. 




















HARTE (BRET)—continued. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Luck of Roaring Camp, and Sen- 
sation Novels Condensed. Also 
in picture cloth at same price. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Californian Stories. 


K Ward of the Golden Gate. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, ts. net, 


Three Partners. Medium 8vo, 6d, 
New Condensed Novels. Cr, 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, ts. net. 


The Life of Bret Harte. By H. C, 
MERWIN. With 11 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, ros, 6d. net. 


HASELDEN, W. K.— The Sad 
Experiences of Big and LittleWiltie. 
Thirty-six Cartoons reprinted from The 
Daily Mirrcr. Demy 4to, cloth, 5s, net 
(limited to 500 copies signed by the 
author). Paper cover, rs. net, 


HAWEIS (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 

The Art of Dress. With 32 Illustia- 
tions, Post 8vo, ts. ; cloth, rs, 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. With Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
each; post 8vo. illustrated boards. 2s. each, 

Garth. | Ellice Quentin. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Dust. Four I'lusts. 
Beatrix Randolph. With Four Mlusts. 
D. Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 
Crown $vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Sebastian Strome, 
Love—or a Name. 


Miss Cadogna. Illustrat»d boards, 2s. 


HEAD (Mrs. HENRY).—A 
Simple Guide to Pictures. With 34 
Illustrations (24 in Colour), Feap. 4to, 
cloth, ss. net. 


























HEALY (CHRIS), Pooks by. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. each 
Confessions of a Journalist. 
Heirs of Reuben. | Mara. 


The Endless Heritage. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
HELPS (Sir ARTHUR). —lvan 


de Biron. Crown svo, cloth, 3s. 6u.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


HENDERSON (ISAAC).—Agatha 


Page. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


HENTY (G. A.), Novels by. 
Rujub, the Juggler. Post Svo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; illustrated “oards. 2s, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Cueen’s Cup. 
Dorothy’s Double. 
Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret. 
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HERBERTSON (JESSIE L.).— 


Junia. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


HILL (HEADON).—Zambra the 
Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

HILL (JOHN), Works by. 
Treason-Felony. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
The Common Ancestor. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL). — The 


Lover’s Creed. Cr. Svo. cl., 3s. 6d. 











HOUGHTON (MARY). — In the 
Enemy’s Country. Witha Foreword 
by EDWARD GARNETT, Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 5s. net. 
HUEFFER (FORD MADOX), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
A Call: The Tale of Two Passions. 


The Young Lovell. 
HUGO (VICTOR).—The Outlaw 


of Iceland. Translated by Sir GILBERT 
CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 











HOFFMANN (PROF.). — King 
Keko. A MagicStory. Cr. 8vo, cl., Is, net 


HOFFMANN,TALES OF. Retold 
from OFFENBACH’ S Opera. By 
CYRIL FALLs, lIilustrated in Colour by 
A, BRANTINGHAM SIMPSON, R,O.1, Small 
4to, cloth, 6s, net ; velvet calf, 12s. 6d. net, 


HOLIDAY, Where to go for a. 
By several well-known Authors. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Is. 6d 


HOLMES (CHARLES J., M.A.), 
Books by. Dy. 8vo, cl., 7s. 64. net each. 
Notes on the Science of Picture- 
making. With Photogravure Frontis. 
Notes on the Art of Rembrandt. 
With Frontispiece and 44 Plates. 


HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL). 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. GORDON 
THOMSON, FINE PAPER EDITION, pott 

8vo, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 3s. net. 


HOOD’S (THOMAS) Choice 
Works in Prose and Verse. With 
Life of the Author, Portrait, and 200 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


~HOOK’S (THEODORE) Choice 
Humorous Works. With Life and 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


HOPKINS (TIGHE), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, each, 
*Twixt Love and Duty. 
The Incomplete Adventurer. 
The Nugents of Carriconna. 
Nell Maffenden. With 8 Illustrations. 
For Freedom. 


HORNE (R. HENGIST).—Orion. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 


HORNIMAN (ROY), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
Bellamy the Magnificent. 
Lord Cammarleigh’s Secret. 
Israel Rank: Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


POPULAR EDITIONS, crown 8vo, cloth, with 
pictorial outer covers, 2s. net each, 
Bellamy the Magnificent, 
Israel Rank. 


HORNUNG (E. W.), Novels by. 


Crown §8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
Stingaree. | A Thiefin the Night. 















































The Shadow of the Rope. Cr. 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d, ; pictorial cloth, 2s. net. 


HULL(ELEANOR), Selected and 
Annotated by.—The Poem-book of 
the Gael. With Decorations from Irish 
MSS. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


HUME (FERGUS), Novels by. 
The Lady From Nowhere. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
The ney cai Mystery. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3 
The ‘Wheeling Light. 
cloth, gilt top. 6s. 


HUNGERFORD (Mrs.), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


The Professor’s oe eae 
Lady Werner’s Flight 

Lady Patty. | Peter’ s Wife. 
The Red-House Mystery. 

An Unsatisfactory Lover. 

A Maiden All Forlorn. 

A Mental Struggle. 

Marvel. | A Modern Circe. 
in Durance Vile. | April’s Lady. 
The Three Graces. | Nora Creina. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
An Anxious Moment. 
A Point of Conscience. 
The Coming of Chioe. | Lovice, 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each, 
The Red-House Mystery. 
A Modern Circe. — 


HUNT (Mrs. ALFRED), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That Other Person. 

Mrs. Juliet. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Thornicroft’s Model. With a Prefa- 
tory Chapter by VIOLET HuntT, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

The Governess. By Mrs, ALFRED HUNT 
and VIOLET HUNT; with a Preface by 
FORD MADOX HUEFFER. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 


HUNT(VIOLET).— The Desirable 
Alien at Home in Germany. With 
additional Chapters by FORD MADOXx 
HUEFFER, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HUTCHINSON (W. M.).—Hints 
on Colt-Breaking. With 25 Illustra- 





Crown 8vo, 





























tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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HYAMSON (ALBERT).—A His- 
tory of the Jews in England, With 
18 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, net. 


JENKINS (HESTER D.).—Be- 
hind Turkish Lattices. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 





HYATT (A. H.), Topographical 

‘ - Anthologies compiled by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, full gilt side, gilt top, 5s, net each ; 
velvet calf, 7s, 6d. net each. Also, FINE- 
PAPER EDITIONS, without Illustrations, 
in the St, MARTIN’s LIBRARY, Pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt 
edges, 3s. net each, 

The Charm of Venice: an Anthology. 
With 12 Ill, in Colour by HARALD SUND, 

The Charm of London. With 12 
lilusts. in Colour by YOSHIO MARKINO. 

The Charm of Paris. With 12 Illus- 
trations in Colour by HARRY MORLEY. 

The Charm of Edinburgh. With 
12 Illusts. in Colour by HARRY MORLEY. 


INCE (MABEL), Novels by. 
Each with Frontispiece, cr, 8vo, cl., 6s, each. 
The Wisdom of Waiting. 
The Commonplace & Clementine. 
INCHBOLD (A. C.), Novels by. 
The Road of No Return. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Love ina Thirsty Land. 
cloth, 6s. 
INDOOR PAUPERS. By ONE oF 


THEM. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 


IRVING (WASHINGTON).—Old 


Christmas. Square 16mo. cl,, Is. net. 


JAMES (C. T. C.).—A Romance of 


the Queen’s Hounds. Cr, 8vo, cl, 1s.6d. 


JAMES (G. W.).— Scraggles: 
The Story of a Sparrow. With 6 
Illustrations. _Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
decorated binding, Is. net. : 


JAPP (Dr. A. H.).—Dramatic 
Pictures. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 








Cr, 8vo, 




















The Pageant of Summer. Long 
fcap. decorated cover, Is. net. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 


cloth, 2s.6d.; LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER 
EDITION, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s.net. Also a NEW 
EDITION, with 12 Illustrationsin Colours 
by M. U. CLARKE, cr. 8vo, cl., 5s. net. 

The Gpen Air. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITION, pott 
Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt 
edges, 3s. net. Also a NEW EDITION, 
with 12 Iilustrations in Colours by RUTH 
DOLLMAN, crown 8vo, cloth 5s. net. 

Nature near London. Crown $8vo, 
buckram, 6s, ; post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d.; LARGE 
TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITION, pott 8vo, cl., 
gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s.net. 
Also a NEW EDITION, with 12° Illus- 
trations in Colours by RUTH DOLLMAN, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 

The Pocket Richard Jefferies: 
Passages chosen by A. H. HYATT, 16mo, 
cloth gilt, 2s. net ; leather gilt, 3s. net, 


JEROME (JEROME K.).—Stage- 
land, With 64 Lllustrations by J. BER- 
NARD PARTRIDGE, Fcap. qto, Is. 


JERROLD (TOM), Books by. 
Post 8vo, Is. each; cloth, rs. 6d. each, 
The Garden that Paid the Rent 
Household Horticuiture. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants We 
Grow, and How We Cook Them. Post 
8vo, cloth, rs. net. 


JOFFRE (General).—My March 
to Timbuctoo. Witha Character Sketch 
by ERNEST DIMNET. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
net, 

JOHNSTONE (Arthur).—Recol- 
lections of R, L. Stevenson in the 


Pacific. With Portrait and Facsimile 
Letter, Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, net, 


JONES (CECIL DUNCAN).— 




















The Everlasting Search: A Ro- 
mance, Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
JONSON’S (BEN) Works. With 
Notes, etc., by WILLIAM GIFFORD, 
Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three 


Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


JOSEPHUS, The Complete 
Works of. Translated by WILLIAM 
WHISTON. Illustrated, Two Vols, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each. 


KEATS (JOHN), The Poems of. 
Arranged chronologically, and Edited by 
Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. Printed in the 
FLORENCE PRESS TYPE. 2 vols., small 
4to, boards, 15s. net ; buckram1, 21s. net, 
LARGE PAPER EDITION, fcap, 4to, limited 
to 250 copies, parchment, 31s. 6d. net; 
vellum, 45s. net. 


KEMPLING (W.BAILEY-).—The 
Poets Royal of England and Scot- 
land. With 6 Portraits. Small 8vo, 
parchment, 6s, net; vellum, 7s, 6d, net. 
(See also KING’S CLASSICS, p. 16.) 


KERSHAW (MARK).—Colonial 
Facts and Fictions. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


KEYNES (HELEN MARY), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
The Spanish Marriage. 
Honour the King. 
Khaki Library, The. A Series of 
Copyright Novels, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ts. net. Full list on application. 


KING (R. ASHE), Novels by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
‘The Wearing of the Green.’ 
Passion’s Slave, | Bell Barry. 
A Drayvzn Game. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


























3s. 6d. ; post’8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
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KING (LEONARD W., M.A.).— 
A History of Babylonia and Assyria 
from Prehistoric Times to the 
Persian Conquest. With Plans and 
Illustrations. 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 
Ikach vol. separately, 18s. net; or the 3 
vols. if ordered at one time, £2 10s. net. 

Vol. L—A History of Sumer and 
Akkad: An account of the Early 

Races of Babylonia from Prehistoric 

Times to the Foundation of the Baby- 

jonian Monarchy, [Ready. 

Il.—A History of Babylon from 

the Foundation of the Monarchy, 

about B.C. 2000, until the Conquest of 

Babylon by Cyrus, B.C. 539. [Shortly. 

,»lll—A History of Assyria from 
the Earliest Period until the Fall of 
Nineveh, B.C. 606, [Preparing. 


KINGS CLASSICS (The). 


Under the General Editorship of Prof. IsRAnL 
GOLLANCZ, D.Litt. Post 8vo, quarter - bound 
antique grey boards or red cloth, ls. 6d. net; 
Double Vols., 3s. net. Quarter vellum, grey cloth 
sides, 2s, 6d. ‘net : Double Vols., 5s. net. Three- 
quar ter vellum, Oxford side- ~papers, gilt top, 5s. 
uet : Double Vols., 7s. 6d. net. + signifies Double 
Vv olumes, * can be supplied for School use in 
Wrappers at ls. net each 
41. The Love of Books: the Philobiblon cf 
Richard de Bury. Trans.byH.C.fm0MAs. 


+2. Six Dramas of Calderon. Trans. by Ep 

FITZGERALD. Edited by H. OKLSNER, M.A 

*3. The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond. 

Trans. from the Latin, with Notes, by L. 0. 

JANE, M.A. Introd. by ABBOT GASQUET. 

4. Life of Sir Thomas More. By WILIIAM 

Roper. With Letters to and from his 
Daughter. 


5. Eikon Basilike. Hd. by Ep. ALMACK, F.S.A. 
6. Kings’ Letters. Part I.: From "Alfred 
to the Coming of the Tudors. Edited by 
ROBERT STEELE A. 
7. mines Letters. Part II. : From the Early 
Tudors ; ron Letters of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boley 

*8. Chaucer's Knight's Tale. 
English by Prof. SKBA'T. 

*9. Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale, Squire's 

ale, and Nun's Priest's Tale. Jn 
qynodern English by Prof.SKEA - 

Chaucer's Prioress’s Tale? Pardon- 

er's Tals, Clerk’s Tale, and Canon’s 

Yeoman’s Tale. In modern English by 

Prof. SKEAT. (See also Nos. ‘1, 47, 48.) 

41.The Romance of. Fulk Fitzwarine. 
Translated by ALICE KEMP - WELCH; 

Introduction by Prof. BRANDIN, 

12.The Story of Cupid and Psyche. 
¥rom “The Golden Ass,” ADILINGTON’S 
Translation. Edited by W 4H. D. Rouar. 

13. Life of Sh sine awainaa Godolphin. By JoHN 

KVEL 

14, Early "Lives of Dante. 
Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 

15. The ‘Faistaff Letters. ‘By JAMES WHITE. 

16. Polonius. By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

17. Medizval Lore. From BARTHOLOMAUS 
ANGLICUS. Edited by ROBERT STTRELE. 
With Preface by WILLIAM Morris. 

18. The Vision of Piers the Plowman. 
By WILLIAM rece ai In modern Eng- 
lish by Prof. SKEA 

19. the Gull’s Horsbook By THOMAS 
DEKKER. Edited by R. B McKERROW,M.A. 

20 The Nun’s Rule. or Ancren Riwle. in 
modern English. Edited by ABBoT 
GASQUET. 

21. Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of Mon- 

mouth. Edited by G. H. Powmun. 

22. Early Lives of Charlemagne. Trans- 
lated by A. J.GRANT. (See also No, 45.) 





In modern 


*10. 


Translated by 
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23. Cicero's “ friendship, ” “Old Age,” aii 
“Scipio's Dream.” Edited by W. H 
Rousk, Litt. 
With Notes by 


+ 24, Words worth’s Prelude. 
W. B. WORSFOLD, M.A. 

25. The Defence: of Guenevere, and other 
Poems by William Mor ris. With In- 
lie pe ad by ROBERT STEBLK. 

26, 27. Browning’s Wien and. Women. 
Notes by W. B. WoRSFOLD, M.A.[J7 2 Vols. 

£8. Poe's Poams. Notes by EDWARD HUTTON. 


29. gheeprmecbirtitak Sonnets. [Edited by C. C. 


OPE 

20. Guage Eliot's Silas Marner. With In- 
troduction by Dr. R. GARNET. 

21. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. With 
pe ei by Dr. R. GARNETT 

32. Charles Reade’s Peg Woffington. With 
Introduction by Dr, R. G@ARNET 

33. The Househoid of Sir ‘Thomas Mora, 

By ANNK MANNING. With Preface by 

Dr. R. GARNETT. (See also Nos. 4, 40.) 

34. Sappho : One Hundred Lyrics. By 
BLISS CARMAN. 

35. Wine, Women, and Song: Medimval 
Latin Students’ Songs. Translated, 
with Introd., by Jj. ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 

36, 37. George Pettie’s Petite Pallace of 

Pettiae His Pleasure. Edited by Prof. 
I. GOLLANGZ. [In Two Volumes. 

38. Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. With 
Preface by Miss SPURGEON. 

39.The Poets Royai of England and 
Scotland. Original }oems by Royal and 


Noble Persons. Edited by W. BAILEY 
KEMPLING. 
40. a Thomas More's errs Edited by 
OBERT »TEELRE, F.S.A 


*41, Chaucers Lege nd of Good Women. 
In modern English by Prof. SKEAT, 
42. Swift's Battle of the Books, é&c. Edited 
y A. GUTHKELCH. 

43. sir’ William Temple upon the Gawiens 
of Epicurus, with other XYVIIth 
Century Essays. Edited by A. ForBES 
SIEVEKING, FS. A. 

45.The Song of Roland. Translated by 
sae CROSLAND. With sg AR CHE by 

see Sevag” (See also No, 2 
46. Danten Vita Nuova. The ‘taitan text, 
hha KOSSETTI’S translation, and Introd 
y Dr. H. ORLSNER. (See also No. 14.) 
¥*Q7, Ghunene s Prologue and Minor Poems. 
In modern Hnglish by Profi. SKEAT. 
*48, Chaucer’s Parliament of Birds and 
ouse of Fame. In modern English by 
Prof. SKEAT. 

49. Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. With Intro- 
duction by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 

50. Pearl. An English Poem of the Fourteenth 
Century. Kdited, with Modern Rendering, 
by Prof. I. GOLLANCZ. Preparing. 

51,52. Kings’ Letters. Parts III. Pie IV. 
fdited by ROBERT STEELE, F.S.A 

In Two Volumes. Preparing. 

53. The English Correspondence of Saint 

Boniface. Trans. by EpWARD KyYi.18,M.A. 


56. The Cavalier to His Lady: XVIIth 
ape ee Love Songs, Edited by Frank 
IDGW 
57. Asser’s Life of King Alfred. Trauslated 
by L. C. JANE, M.A. 
58. Translations: from the Icelandic. 
Translated by Rev. W.C. GREEN, M.A 
59. eipet moe of St. Benedict. ‘translated 
OT GASQUET. 
60. Daniel's “Delia” and Drayton's 
“Tdea.” Ed. by ARUNDELL ESDAI!E, M.A. 
61. The Book of the Duke of True Lovers. 
Translated from CHRISTINE DE PISAN by 
ALICE KEMP-WELCH. 
62. Ofthe Tumbler of Our Lady,and other 
megncity Translated from GAUTIER DE 
I, &c., by ALICE KEMP-WELCH. 
63. The: "Ghatelniie of Wergi. Translated 
by ALICK KmEMPp-WELCH. With Introduc- 
tion by L. BRANDIN, Ph.D. 
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KNIGHT (WILLIAM and 
EDWARD), — The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to Get Most Benefit 
from: Medical Advice. Crown S8vo, 
cloth, 1s, 64. 


LAMB’S (CHARLES) Collected 

Works in Prose and Verse, including 

* Poetry for Children’ and ‘Prince Dorus.’ 

Edited by R. H. SHEPHERD, Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Essays of Elia. (Both Services.) 

FINE PAPER EDITION, pott 8vo, cloth, silt 

top, 2s. net: leather, gilt edges, 3s, net. 


LAMBERT (GEORGE). — The 


President of Boravia. Cr. 8vo, cl. 3s. 6d. 


LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 
—Tare Thousand and One Nights, 
commonly called in England The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. Iliustrated by W. HARVEY. 
With Preface by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each. 


' LASAR (CHARLES A.).—Prac- 
tical Rints for Art Students. 
Illustrated, Post 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, net. 


LAURISTOUN (PETER). — The 


Painted Mountain, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Fladyer at Cambridge, and Conver- 
sational Hints for Young Shooters. 
Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, ts. 6d. 


LEITH (MRS. DISNEY),—The 
Children of the Chapel. Including 
a Morality Play, The Pilgrimage of 
Pleasure, by A. SWINBURNE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


evita 3 and Repairing. With Dia- 
grams, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LEPELLETIER (EDMOND). — 
Madame Sans-Géne. Translated by 
JOHN DE VILLIERS, Post 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; illustrated boards, 2s.; POPULAR 
EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. 


LEYS (JOHN K.).—The Lind- 


Says. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


LILBURN (ADAM).—A Tragedy 
in Marble. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Rhoda Roberts. | The Jacobite. 


LITTLE (MAUDE), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each, 
At the Sign of the Burning Bush. 
A Woman on the Threshold. 
The Children’s Bread. 


LLOYD (Theodosia).—Innocence 
in the Wilderness. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 















































LINTON (&. LYNN), Works by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each, 

Patricia Kemball. | Ione, 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 12 Illusts, 
The One Too Many. 
Under which Lord? With 12 Insts, 
‘My Love.’ | Sowing the Wind, 
Paston Carew. | Dulcie Everton, 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebei of the Family. 
cloth, 3s. 6a. 
The Atonement of heam Dundas. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 
Patricia Kemball. PopuLaR EpI- 
TION, medium 8vo, 6d, 


LONDON CLUBS: Their His- 
tory and Treasures. By RALPH 
NEVILL. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 8 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 

Clubs and Club Life in London, 
By JOHN {f1ImBs, With 41 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LORIMER (NORMA).—The 


Pagan Woman. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


LUCAS (ALICE). — Talmudic 
Legends, Hymns, and Paraphrases. 
Post 8vo, halt-parchment, 2s, net. 


LUCAS (E. V.), Books by. 
Anne’s Terrible Good Nature, and 
other Stories for Children. With 12 
Illustrations by A. H. BUCKLAND, and 
Coloured End -Papers and Cover by 

F, D, BEDFORD, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

A Book of Verses for Children. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

Three Hundred Games and Pas- 
times. by E. V. Lucasand ELIZABETH 
Lucas. Pott ato, cloth, 6s, net, 

The Flamp, and other Stories. 

Roval 16mo, cloth, ts, net. 


LUCY (HENRY W.),—Gideon 
Fleyce. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


LYRE D’AMOUR (La).—An An- 
thology of French Love Poems. 
Selected, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. B, Lewis, With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


McCARTRY (JUSTIN), Booksby. 
A History of the Four Georges 

and of William the Fourth. 
Four Vols,, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 

'A History of Our Own Times 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 

the General Election of 1880, LIBRARY 
EDITION, Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 

12s. each.—Also the POPULAR EDITION, 

in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
—And the JUBILEE EDITION, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 1886, 

in 2 Vols., large post &vo, cloth, 15s. : 

A Histoiy of Our Own Times, 
Vol, V., from 1880 to the Diamond ae 


























Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s,; crown 8vo, cloth 6s, 
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McCARTHY (JUSTIN).—cont7nued. 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vols. VI, and VII., from 1897 to Accession 
of Edward VII, 2 Vols,,demy 8vo, cloth, 
24s.; crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 

A Short History of Our Own 
Times, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Accession of King 

s Edward VII. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s.; also the POPULAR EDITION, 
post 8vo, cl., 2s, 6d, net ; and the CHEAP 
EDITION (to the yearr88o0), med. 8vo, 6d, 

Our Book of Memories. Letters 
from JUSTIN MCCARTHY, to Mrs, CAMP- 

‘.BELL PRAED, With Portraits and 
Views. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 

Fine Paper EpITIOns. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol. ; 

leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per vol. 

The Reign of Queen Anne, in 1 Vol. 

A History of the Four Georges 
and of William IW., in 2 vols. 

A History of Our Own Times from 
Accession of Q. Victoria to rgor, in 4 Vols, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, pict. 
boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. | Linley Rochford. 

DearLadyDisdain. | The Dictator. 

Miss Misanthrope. With 12 Illusts, 

Bonna Quixote. With 12 Illustrations. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. With 12 Illustrations, 

Camiola. 

Red Diamonds. | The Riddle Ring, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Three Disgraces. | Mononia. 

Julian Revelstone. 

‘The Right Honourable.’ By JUSTIN 
McCARTHY and Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


McCARTHY (J. H.), Works by. 

The French Revolution. ‘Consti- 
tuent Assembly, 1789-91.) Four Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth, I2s, each, 

An Outline of the History of 
Ireland. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 

Hafizin London. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Our Sensation Novel. Crown 8vo, 
Is. ; cloth, rs, 6d. 

Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Lily Lass. Crown 8vo,1s.; cloth, ts. 6d. 

A London Legend. Cr. 8vo,cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MACAULAY (LORD).—The His- 
tory of England. Larce Type, Fine 
Paper EpITIon, in 5 vols. pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol.; leather, 
gilt edves, 3s. net per vol, 


MACCOLL (HUGH).—Mr. 


Stranger’s Sealed Packet. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illus. boards. 2s, 


McCURDY (EDWARD).— 
Essays in Fresco. With 6 Iilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 


MACDONELL (AGNES).— 


Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
































MACDONALD (Dr. GEORGE), 
Books ss 
Works of Fancy and Imagination 
Ten Vols., 16mo,Grolier cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Alse in 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per 
. Vol.; leather, gilt top, 3s. net per Vol. ~ 
Vol. I, WITHIN AND WirHOoUT— THE 
HIDDEN LIFE, 
II. THE DiscriPLE — THE GOSPEL 
WoOMEN—BOOK OF SONNETS— 
ORGAN SONGS, 
III. VIOLIN SONGS—SONGS OF THE 
DayS AND NIGHTS-—A BOOK 
OF DREAMS—ROADSIDE POEMS 
—POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 
IV, PARABLES— BALLADS — SCOTCH 
. V. & VI. PHANTASTES [SONGS, 
VII. THE PORTENT, 
VIII. THE LicHt PRINCESS — THE 
GIANT'S HEART—SHADOWS. 
IX. Cross PURPOSES—GOLDEN KEY 
CARASOYN—LITTLEDAYLIGHT. 
X. THE CRUEL PAINTER—THE WOW 
oO’ RIVVEN—THE CASTLE—THE 
BROKEN SWORDS—THE GRAY 
WoOLF—UNCLE CORNELIUS. 
Poetical Works. 2 Vols., cr. 8vo, 
buckram, I2s,; pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
2s. net per vol.; leather, gilt edges, 3s. 
net per vol. 
Heather and Snow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
Lilith. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The Pocket George MacDonald: 
Passages Chosen by A, H. HYATT, 16mo 
cloth gilt,2s, net: leather gilt, 35, net. 


MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

A Blow over the Heart. 

The Priwate Detective. 

Sentenced to Death. 

The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; CHEAP 
EDITION, picture cover, Is. net. 

Her Honour. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
CHEAP EDITION, cloth, rs, net. 

The Woman Wins. Cr. 8vo,cloth, 6s, 


MACKAY (Dr. CHAS.).—Inter- 


ludes and Undertones. Cr.8vo,cioth.6s. 


MACKAY (HELEN).—Half 


Loaves: A Novel. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MACKAY (WILLIAM). —A 


Mender of Nets. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


MAGIC LANTERN, The, and its 


Management.. By T. C. HEPWORTH, 
With ro Illusts. Cr. 8vo, rs. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 


MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimile of 
the Original, 3 ft. by 2ft., with Arms and 
Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 5s. 


MALLOCK (W. H.), Works by. 
The New Republic. FINE PAPER 
EDITION, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net; also post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Poems. Small 4to, parchment, 8s. 


” 



































Is Life Worth Living? Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
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MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).— 
Mort d’ Arthur, Selections from, edited 
by B. M, RANKING. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


MARGUERITTE (PAUL ana 
VICTOR), Novels by. 

The Disaster. Transtated by F. LEEs, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s.6¢d. WAR EDITION, 
cloth, as, net. 

Vanity. Translated by K.S.West. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Portrait-Frontispiece, Is. net. 

The Commune, Translated by F. LEES 
and R, B. DouGLas. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MARKINO (Yoshio), Books by. 
A Japanese Artist in London. by 
YOSHIO MARKINO, With 8 Illusts. in 
Three Colours and 4 in Monochrome by 

the Author. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 

My Recollections and Reficc- 
tions. By YOSHIO MaRKINO. With 
g Illusts. in Colour and 6 in Sepia by the 
Author, Crown &vo, cloth, 6s, net, 

The Charm of London. Passages 
selected by A. H. HYATT. With 12 Illusts. 
in Colour by YOSHIO MARKINO, Cr. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5s. net ; velvet calf, 7s. 6d. net. 

Oxford from Within. By HUGH DE 
SELINCOURT, With a Note and 12 Illus- 
trations in Three Colours and 8 in Sepia 
by YOSHIO MARKINO, Demy 8vo, clotk, 
7s. 6d. net. : parchment, r5s. net. 

Large feap. gto, cloth, 20s. net each ; LARGE 

PAPER COPIES, parchment, 42s. net each. 

Also a CHEAPER EDITION of each book, 

fcap. ate, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Colour of London. By W. J. 
Lortiz, F.S.A. With Introduction by 
M. H. SPIELMANN, Preface and 48 Illus- 
trations in Colour and 12 in Sepia by 
YOSHIO MARKINO. 

The Colour of Paris. By MM. LEs 
ACADEMICIENS GONCOURT, With Intro- 
duction by L. BENEDITE, Preface and 48 
Illustrations in Colour and 12 in Sepia 
by YOSHIO MARKINO, 

The Colour of Rome. By OLAVE M. 
POTTER. With Introduction by DouG- 
LAS SLADEN, Preface and 48 Illustra- 
tions in Colour and 12 in Sepia by 
YOSHIO MARKINO. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. net. 
The Story offYone Noguchi: By Him- 
self. With 8 Illusts. by YOSHIO MARKINO, 


MARLOWE’S Works, including 


his Translations. Edited with Notes by 
Col. CUNNINGHAM. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARSH (RICHARD), Novels by. 
A Spoiler of Men. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; POPULAR EDITION, med, 8vo, 6d, 
Crown &vo, cloth, 6s, each, 
Justice—Suspended. 
Margot—and her Judges. 
His Love or His Life. 


MASSINGER’S Plays. From the 
Text of WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by 
Col. CUNNINGHAM. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MASTERMAN  (J.).—Half -a - 


dozen Daughters. Post 8vo, bds,, 2s. 



































MASTER OF GAME (THE): 
The Oldest English Book on 
Hunting. By EDWARD, Second Duke 
of York. Edited by W. A. and F, 
BAILLIE-GROHMAN. With Introduction 
by THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Photogravure 
Frontis. and 23 Illustns. Large cr. 8vo. 
cl., 7s. 6¢, net; parchment, Ios. 6d, net. 


MATTHEWS (BRANDER).—A 
Secret of the Sea. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

MAX O’RELL, Books by. 
Crown 8vyo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

Her Royal Highness Woman. 

Between Ourselves. 

Rambles in Womanland. 

H.R.H. Woman, POPULAR EDITION, 
medium 8vo, 6d. 


MAYCOCK (Sir WILLOUGH BY, 
K.C.M,G.) With Mr. Chamberlain in 
the United States and Canada. With 30 
Ilius. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, net. 


MAYNE (ETHEL COLBURN).— 
Browning’s Heroines. With Frontis- 
piece and Title in Colour and other 
Decorations by MAXWELL ARMFIELD, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


MEADE (L. T.), Novels by. 
A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Voice of the Charmer. 
In an Iron Grip. | The Siren. 
Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. 
On the Brink of a Chasm. 
The Way of a Woman. 
A Son of Ishmael. 
An Adventuress. | 
The Blue Diamond. 
A Stumble by the Way. 
This Troublesome World. 


MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The 
New). Small crown 8vo, pure rag 
paper, boards, 5s. net per vol. ; pigskin 
with clasps, 7s. 6d. net per vol. 

The Book of the Duke of True 
Lovers. Translated from the Middle 
French of CHRISTINE DE PISAN, with 
Notes by ALICE KEMP-WELCH. Wood- 
cut Title and 6 Photogravures. 

Of the Tambler of our Lady, 
and other Miracles. Transla 
from the Middle French of GAUTIER DE 
COINCI, &c., with Notes by ALICE KEMP- 
WELCH. Woodcut and 7 Photogravures. 
The Chatelaine of Yergi. Trans- 
lated from the Middle French by ALICE 
KEMP-WELCH, with the original Text, 
and an Introduction by Dr. L. BRANDIN, 
Woodcut Title and 5 Photogravures. 
The Babees’ Book. Edited, with 
Notes, by EDITH RICKERT. Woodcut 
Title and 6 Photogravures. 

The Book of the Divine Con- 
solation of Saint Angela da 
Foligno. Translated by Mary G, 























Rosebury. 





4. 


3. 





STEEGMANN. Woodcut Title and Illusts, 
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MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The New)—cozz. 
Small crown 8vo, pure rag paper, boards, 
5s. net per vol.; pigskin with clasps, 
9s. 6d. net per vol. 

6. The Legend of the Holy Fina, 
Wirgin of Santo Geminiano. 
‘Translated by M. MANSFIELD. Woodcut 
Title and 6 Photogravures. 

7. Early English Romances of 
Love. Edited in Modern English by 
EviITH RICKERT. 5 Photogravures, 

8. Early English Romances of 
Friendship. Edited, with Notes, by 
EpItH RICKERT. 6 Photogravures. 

9. The Cell of Self-Anowledge. 
Seven Early Mystical Treatises printed in 
1851. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by EDMUND GARDNER, M.A. 
Collotype Frontispiece in fwo colours. 

10. Ancient English Christmas 
Carols, 1400-1700. Collected and 
arranged by EbDITH RICKERT. With 8 
Photogravures. Special price of this 
volume, boards, 7s. 6d. net; pigskin 
with clasps, tos, 6d. net. 

44. Tvobador Poets: Selections. Trans- 
lated from the Provengal, with’ Intro- 
duction and Notes, by BARBARA 
SMYTHE. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Decorative Initials, 

42. Cligés: A Romance. Translated with 
an Introduction by L. J. GARDINER, 
M.A.Lond., from the Old French of 
CHRETIENDETROYES, Witha Frontisp, 

MELBA: A Biography. Sy 
AGNES M. MURPHY. With Chapters by 
MADAME MELBA on THE ART OF SING 
ING and on MUSIC AS A PROFESSION. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


MERRICK (HOPE). — When a 
Girl’s Engaged. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MERRICK (LEONARD), by. 
' She Man who was Good. Crown 
8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 
Cynthia. | This Stage of Fools. 


MERWIN (HENRY CHARLES). 
The Life of Bret Harte. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait and io Plates, Demy 
8vo, cl , 10s. 6d, net. 


METHVEN (PAUL), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Influences. | Billy. 


MEYNELL (ALICE).—The 
Flower of the Mind: a Choice 
among the Best Poems. In 16mu, 
cloth, gilt, 2s, net; leather, 3s. net. 


MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Lone Star Rush. WithS Ilusts. 
The Belforts of Culben. 

‘Crown 8vo, pictrre cloth, flat backs, 2s, each, 
Plotters of Paris. 
The Temple of Death. 
Towards the Eternal Snows, 
Only a Nigger. Crown 8vo, cloth 

3s. 6d. ;; CHEAP EDITION, cloth, 1s. net, 
































MINTO (WM.).—Was She Good 
or Bad? Crown 8vo, cloth, Is, 6d. 


MITFORD (BERTRAM), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 

Renshaw Fanning’s Quest. 
Triumph of Hilary Blachland. 
Haviland’s Chum. ; 
Harley Greenoak’s Charge. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each; picture cloth, 

flat back, 2s, each. 

The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. ; 
The King’s Assegai. With 6 Lilusts. 


Yhe Gun-Runner. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s, 6d. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each, 
Yhe Gun-Runner. 

The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. 


Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 


MONCRIEFF(W. D. SCOTT=).— ~ 
The Abdication: A Drama. With 7 
Etchings. Imperial] gto, buckram, 2Is, 


Paris of To-Day. With 106 Illusts.by 
EDOUARD CUCUEL. Smalldemy 8vo,cl.,6s, 


MOZART’S OPERAS: a Critical 
Study. By E, J. Dent, Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net, 


MUDDOCK (J. E.), Stories by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Basile the Jester. 
The Golden Idol. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
The Dead Man’s Secret. 
From the Bosom of the Deep. 


Stories Weird and Wonderful. 
Post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s. ; cioth, 2s. 6d. 


MURRAY (D. CHRISTIB), 
‘Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
A Life’s Atonement. 
Joseph’s Coat. With 12 Illustrations. 
Coals of Fire. With 3 Illustrations. 
Wal Strange. | A Wasted Crime. 
A Capful o’ Nails. / Hearts. 
The Way of the World. 
Mount Despair. | A Model Father. 
Old Biazer’s Hero. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Bob Mariin’'s Little Girl. 
Time’s Revenges. 
Cynic Fortune. | In Direst Peril. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
This Little World. 
A Race for Millions. 
The Church of Humanity. 
Tales in Prose and Werse. 
Despair’s Last Journey. 
CC. Yerona’s Father. 
His Own Ghost. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. Cr, 8vo,cl., Is. net. 












































Joseph’s Coat. POPULAR EDITION, 6d, 
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MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 
HENRY HERMAN, Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

One Traveller Returns. 
The Bishops’ Bible. 
PaulJones’s Alias, With Illustrations, 


NEVILL (RALPH), Books by. 
London Clubs: their History and 
Treasures. With 9 Plates (one Col- 
oured), Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. net, 
The Man of Pleasure. With 28 
lilustrations, Coloured and plain, Demy 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 


NEWBOLT (HENRY). — Taken 
from the Enemy. With 8 Coloured 
Ilusts, by GERALD LEAKE, Cr, 8vo, cl., 
3s. 6a, net; fcap. 8vo, no Iilusts., 1s. 


NEWTE (H.W. C.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each, 
Pansy Meares. [Also Cheap Ed, ts. net. 
A ‘ Young Lady’: A Study in Selectness, 
The Home of the Seven Devils. 
The Cuckoo Lamb. 
A Pillar of Salt. 
CHEAYER EDITIONS. Crewn 8vo, picture 
boards, Is, net. each, 
Pansy Meares. | A ‘Young Lady. 


NIJINSKY, THE ART OF. by 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH, Illustrated in 
Colour by DOROTHY MULLOCK, Post 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 


NISBET (HUME), Books by. 
‘Bail Up?’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6..; 
post 8vo, boards, 2s.; medium 8vo, 6d. 
Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. Post 8yvo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


NOGUCHI(YONE), The Story of. 
Told by Himself. With 8 Lllustraticns 
by YOSHIO MARKINO, Cr. 8vo, cl,, 6s, net, 

NORDAU (MAX).—Morganatic. 
Trans, by ELIZABETH LEE. Cr, 8vo, cl. 6s. 

NORRIS (W. E.), Novels bv. 
Cr, 8vo, cl.. 3s. 6d. each ; bds., 2s. each, 

Saint Ann’s. | Billy Bellew. 
Miss Wentworth’s Idea. Cr.8vo,3s.6d. 


OHNET (GEORGES), Novels by. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Dr. Rameau. | A Last Love. 
A Weird Gift. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
The Path of Glory. 
Love’s Depths. 
The Money-maker. 
The Woman of Mystery. 
The Conqueress. 
Doctor Rameau. Cr. 8vo, cloth,1s, net. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 
Post vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England 
Whiteladies. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 
Illustrations, 3s. Gd. ; post 8vo, bds., 2s, 
The Sorceress. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d. 





















































OLYMPIA: the Latin Text of 
Boccaccio’s Fourteenth Eclogue, 
with an English rendering and other 
Supplementary Matter by ISRAEL GOL- 
LANCZ, Litt.D., and Photogravure Front- 
ispiece, Printed in the Florence Press 
Type upon hand-made paper, Edition 
limited to 500 copies, Feap. gto, boards, 
6s. net ; vellum, 12s, 6d. net. 


O'SHAUGHNESSY (ARTHUR). 
Music & Moonlight, Fcp.8vo. cl., 75, 6d, 


OUIDA, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each. 











Tricotrin.| A Dog of Flanders. 
Rufino. Cecil Castlemaine’s 
Othmar. Gage. 
Frescoes. | Princess Napraxine. 
Wanda. Held in Bondage. 
Ariadne. | Under Two Flags. 
Pascarel. | Folle-Farine. 
Chandos. | Two Wooden Shoes. 
Moths. A Village Commune. 
Puck. In a Winter City. 
Idalia. Santa Barbara. 
Bimbi. In Maremma. 
Signa Strathmore. 
Pipistrello. 
Friendship. | Two Offenders. 
Guilderoy. | Syrlin. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
A Rainy June. | The Massarenes. 
The Waters of Edera. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS, crown 8vo, cloth, flat. 
backs, 2s, each, 








Syrlin, | The Waters of Edera. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, nedium &8vo, 6d. each, 
Under Two Flags. | Moths. 
Held in Bondage. Puck. 
Strathmore. Tricotrin. 
The Massarenes. Chandos. 
Friendship. Ariadne. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Idalia. | Othmar. | Pascarel. 
A Village Commune. (Crown 8v».) 


Folle-Farine. | Princess Napraxine 
Wanda. I» Maremma. 


Two Little Wooden Shoes. LARGE 
TYPEEDITION. Fecap. 8vo, cloth, Is, net, 








CHEAP EpiTIons, Cr. 8vo, cloth, Is. net. 
Ruffino. | Syrlin. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s, net each, 

A Dog of Flanders, The Nirn- 
berg Stove, &c. With 8 Lllustrations 
in Colour by MARIA L. KIRK, 

Bimbi: Stories for Children. With 8 
Illustrations in Colour by MARIA L, Kirk, 


Wisdom, Wit,and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of OUIDA by I, SYDNEY 
MorrIs, Pott.8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


OSBOURNE (LLOYD), Stories 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Motormaniacs. 














Three Speeds Forward. With lllusts, 
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OXFORD FROM WITHIN. By 
HUGH DE S&LINCOURT, WithaNoteand 
12 Hlustrations in Colour and 8 in Sepia 
by YOSHIO MarKIno. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net.; parchment, 15s. net. 

PAGE (FHOMAS NELSON).— 
Santa Claus’s Partner. With 8 


Coloured Illustrations by OLGA MORGAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 


inet (BARRY).—Eliza’s Hus- 


and. Fcap., 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PANDURANG HARI; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


PARIS.—Bohemian Paris of To- 
day. By W. C, Morrow. With 106 
Illustrations by E, CucUEL. Small demy 
8vo, cloth, 6s, 

The Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Paris Salon. With about 300 illus- 
trations, Published annually. Dy. 8vo, 3s, 


PATTERSON (MARJORIE).— 
The Bust of the Read: A Novel. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


PAUL (MARGARET A.).—Gentle 
and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


PAYN (JAMES), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

A County Family. 

Less Black than We’re Painted. 
By Proxy. For Cash Only. 
High Spirits. Sunny Stories. 
A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
Holiday Tasks. | At Her Mercy. 
The Talk of the Town. 12 Illusts. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. 

The Word and the Will. 

The Burnt Million. 

A Trying Patient. 

Gwrendoline’s Harvest. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Humorous Stories. | From Exile. 
The Foster Brothers. 

Married Beneath Him. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Walter’s Word. | Fallen Fortunes. 
A Perfect Treasure. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Woman’s Yengeance. 
Carlyon’s Year. | Cecil’s Tryst. 
Murphy’s Master. 

Some Private Views. 

Found Dead. | Wiirk Abbey. 
A Marine Residence. 

The Canon’s Ward. 

Not Wooed. But Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
The Best of Husbands, 

Halves. | What He Cost Her. 
Kit: A Memory. | Under One Roof. 
Glow-Worm Tales. 

A Prince of the Blood. 





























12 Illusts. 








PAYN (JAMES)—continued. is " 

A Modern Dick Whittington. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, with Portrait of Author, 
3s.6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Notes from the ‘ News.’ 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. net. 

A Confidertial Agent. 

The Word and the Will. ) 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd, ; 

Wralter’s Word. | By Proxy. 


PAYNE (WILL). — Jerry the 


Dreamer. Crown &8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEARS (CHARLES).—From the 
Thames to the Netherlands, Ilius- 
trated by the Author, Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 


PENNY (F. E.), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. ; 
€TheTea-Planter. 


Crown 8vo, 




















The Sanyasi. 
Casteand Creed. | Inewitable Law. 
Dilys, The Rajah. 





Crown 8vo, ctoth, 6s, each. 

The Unlucky Mark. | Sacrifice. 

Dark Corners. | Lovein the Hills. 

The Malabar Magician, 

The Outcaste. | Lowein a Palace. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
The Tea-Planter. | Casteand Creed 
Inevitable law. | The Sanyasi. 


PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. ‘ 
A Free Solitude. | East of Suez. 
The Waters of Destruction. 
Red Records. 
The Stronger Claim. 
Idolatry. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 6s.; also 2s. net. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each, 
The Stronger Claim. 
‘Tne Waters of Destruction. 
Idolatry. | A Free Solitude. 


PETIT HOMME ROUGE (Le), 
Books by. Demy &vo, cl., 7s. 6d. net each. 
My Days of Adventure: The Fall 
of France, 1870-71. With Frontisp. 
The Favourites of Louis XIW. 
With 4 Portraits. 
My Adventures in the Commune. 
With numerous Illustrations, 12s: 6d.net. 
The Court of the Tuileries, 1852- 
4870. Witha Frontispiece. Cl., 5s. net. 
PETRARCH’S SECRET; or, 
The Soul’s Conflict with Passion. 


Three Dialogues. Translated from the 
Latin by W. H. DRAPER, With 2 Ilus- 


























trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
PHELPS (E. S.).—Jack the 
Fisherman. Crown 8vo. cloth, Is, 6d. 





PHIL MAY’S Sketch-Book : 54 
Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
PHIPSON (Dr. T. L.).—Famous 


Violinists and Fine Violins, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 
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PICKTHALL(MARMADUKE).— 
Larkmeadow: A Novel of the Country 
_ Districts, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PLANCHE (J. R.).—Songs and 


oems, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PLAYS OF OUR FORE- 
FATHERS. By C. M. GayLey. Roy. 
8vo, cl.. 125. 6d. net. 


PLUTARCH’S Lives of Illus- 
trious Men. With Life of PLurarcu 
by J. and W. LANGHORNE, and Por- 
traits. Two Vols., 8vo, half-cloth, ros. 6d. 


POEMS OF THE GREAT WAR, 


Fcap, 4to, Is, net, 


POE’S (EDGAR ALLAN) Choice 
Works. With an Introduction by 
CHAS, BAUDELAIRE. Cr, 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


POLLOCK (W. H.).—The Charm, 
and Other Drawing-Room Plays. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT and WALTER 
H. POLLOcK. With 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


POUGIN (ARTHUR).—A Short 
History of Russian Music. Trans- 
lated by LAWRENCE HAWARD. Crown 
8vo, cleth, 5s. net. 


PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 
Novels by. Post 8vo, illus, boards, 2s. ea. 

The Romance of a Station. 

The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. 

Christina Chard. 

Mrs. Tregaskiss. With 8 Illustrations, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 

Nulma. | Madame Izan. 

‘As a Watch in the Night,’ 

The Lost Earl of Ellan. 

Our Book of Memories. Letters 
from JUSTIN McCarTHY, With Ports. 
and Views. Demy 8vo, cl., 12s, 6d, net. 
See also under Justin McCarthy. 


PRESLAND (JOHN), Dramas 
by. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 5s. net each. 
Mary Queen of Scots. 
Manin and the Defence of Yenice. 
Marcus Aurelius. 
Belisarius, General of the East. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. net each. 
The Deluge, and other Poems. 
Songs of Changing Skies. 


PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 
Books by. Crown 8vo,cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps, 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts, 
Familiar Science Studies. 


Saturn and its System. With 13 
Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, ts. 6d, 















































PRICE (B. C.). — Valentina. 


* Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 








PRYCE (RICHARD). — Miss 
Maxwell’s Affections. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.: post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. By 
Dr. JOHN BROWN. Square 16mo, with 
Frontispiece, cloth, rs. net. 


READE’S (CHARLES) Novels. 
Collected LIBRARY EDITION, in Seventeen 
Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d each. 

oe Woffington; and Christie 

ohnstone, 

Hard Cash. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
With a Preface by Sir WALTER BESANT, 

‘Ité is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 

The Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth; and Single- 
heart and Doubleface. 

The Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trades; A Heroand 
a Martyr; The Wandering Heir. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Griffith Gaunt, | A Woman-Hater. 

Foul Play. A Simpleton. 

The Jilt; and Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals. 

A Perilous Secret. 

Readiana; and Bible Characters. 

Also in Twenty-one Volumes, post 8vo, illus- 

trated boards, 2s. each. 
Peg Woffington. | A Simpleton, 
Christie Johnstone. 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 

' he Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth. 

Autokiography of a Thief; Jack 
ofall Trades; James Lambert. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long, 

The Double Marriage. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Hiard Cash. | Readiana. 

Foul Play. | Griffith Gaunt, 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheartand Doubleface, 

Good Stories of Man, Xc. 

The Jilt; and other Stories. 

A Perilous Secret. 


LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITIONS. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, 
gilt edges, 3s. net each, 

The Cloister and the Hearth. With 
32 Wiustrations by M. B, HEWERDINE. 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 




















Foul Play. | Hard Cash. 
Pes Woffington; and Christie 
Johnstone, 


Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place, 
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READE (CHARLES)—continued. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each, 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Lowe Me Long. 
A Perilous Secret. 
A Woman-hater. 
The Coursa of Trne Love. 


The Wandering Heir. LARGE TYPE 
EDITION, tcap,8vo, cloth, Is, net. 

A Perilous Secret. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Is. net, 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
With 16 Photogravure and 84 half-tuue 
Illustrations by MaTr B, HEWERDINE. 
Small 4to, cloth, 6s. net.—Also the 
St. MARTIN'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
with 20 Iilustratons in 4 Colours and 
toin Black and White by ByYAM SHAw, 
R.I.. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net ; 
parchment, Tos, 6d, net, 


- - 
REITLINGER (FREDERIC).—A 
Diplomat’s Memoir of 1870. Trans- 
lated from the French by HENRY REIT- 
LINGER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net. 


RICHARDSON (Frank), Novels by. 
The Man who Lost his Past. With 
so lilustrations by TOM BROWNE, R.I. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; POPULAR 
EDITION, picture cover, Is, net. 
The Bayswater Miracle. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cioth, 6s, each, 
The King’s Counsel. 
There and Back. 


RIDDELL (Mrs.), Novels by. 
A Rich Man’s Daughter. Crown 
Pan cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Weird Stories. Crown $vo, cloth, 
3s.6d.; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
The Mystery in Paince Gardens. 
Fairy Water. | Edie Tales. 
Hor Mother’s Darling. 


RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each 
Barbara Dering. 
Merieli: A Love Srorv. 


ROBINSON (F. W.), Novels by. 
Women are Strange. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards. 2s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Hands of Justice. 
The Woman in the Dark. 
ROLFE (&R.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
Hadrian the Seventh. 
Don Tarquinio. 











Crown 























ee a (THE) OF THE 
E. With 20 Illustrations in 
Coen Collotype by KEITH HENDER- 
SON and NORMAN WILKINSON, Crown 
4to, cloth, 21s. net. 


ROSENGARTEN(A.).—A Hand- 


book of Architectural Styles. Trans- 
lated by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. With 
630 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


ROSS (ALBERT).—A Sugar 


Princess. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROWLANDS (EFFIE ADE- 
thy le Novels by. Crown 8vo, 

60s, eac. 
The Paine Pata. | Her Husband. 


ROWSELL (MARY C.).—Mon- 


sieur de Paris. Cr; 8vo, cl,, 3s. 6d. 


RUNCIMAN (JAS.).—Skippers © 
and Shellbacks. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RUSKIN SERIES (The). Square 
16mo, cl,, with Frontispieces, Is. net ea, 
The King of the Golden River. 
By JOHN RUSKIN. Illustrated by DOYLE, 
Ruskin asa Religious Teacher. 




















3y F, W. FARRAR, D.D. 
Bab and his Friends. By Dr, JOHN 
BROWN, 


Cid Christmas. WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Fairy Tales from Tuscany. By I. 
M. ANDERTON. 


The Pocket Ruskin. 16mo, cloth gilt, 
2s. net. ; leather giit, 3s. net. 


RVsSeR (W. CLARK), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d, each ; post 8vo, 
boards, 2s, each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Round the Gailey-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star, 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 
The Tale of the Ten. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone ona Wide Wide Sea 
The Good Ship ‘Mohock.’ 
The Phantom Death. 
Is He the Man? | The Last Entry 
The Convict Ship. | Heart of Cak. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. 
The Death Ship. 
Overdue. | Wrong Side Out. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each, 
The Convict Ship. 
Is He the Man? 
My Shipmate Louise. 

















ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, 
THE: List ofthe Principal Warriors who 
came from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, 1066. In Gold and Colours, 5s. 


RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by 


Cr. 8vo, cl. 3s. 6d. ea. ; pict. cl. 2s. each, 
A Country Sweetheart. 





The Drift of Fate. 
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RUSSELL (HERBERT).—True 


Blue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. 


RUSSIAN BASTILLE, THE 
(The Fortress of Schluesselburg). By I. 
P. YOUVATSHEV. Translated by A. 5%. 
RAPPOPORT, M.A. With 16 Piates, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note 
by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

The Junior Dean. 

Orchard Damerel. 

The Master of St. Benedict’s. 

In the Face of the World. 

To His Own Master. 

The Tremiett Diamonds. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each, 

The Wooing of May. 

Fortune’s Gate. 

A Tragic Honeymoon. 

Gallantry Bower. 

A Proctor'’s Wooing. 

Bonnie Maggis Lauder. 

Mrs. Dunbar’s Secret. 

Mary Unwin. With 5 Illustrations, 

To pa Own Master. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
Is, net. 


SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). — A 


Levantine Family. Cr. 8vo cl.. 2s, 67. 


SALA (G. A.).—Gaslight and 
Daylight. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 2s, 























SANDEMAN (GEORGE).— 
Agnes. Crown 8vo, cloth, Rie are 

SELINCOURT (HUGH DB), 
Books by. 


Oxford from Within. With a Note 
and 20 Illustrations in . olour and Mono- 
chrome by YOSHIO MARKINO. Demy Svo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; parchment, 15s. net. 

A Daughter of the Morning. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SERGEANT (ADELINE), Nove!s 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
Under False Pretences. 
Dr. Endicott’s Experiment, 
The Missing Elizabeth. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
(The). Illuminatedin Gold and Colours 
by ALBERTO SANGORSKI.  Fcap. ato, 
Jap. vellum, 6s. net; parchment, full 
gilt, with silk ties, 8s. 6d. net, 


ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY (The). 
In pocket size, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net per 
Vol, ; leather. gilt edges, 3s. net per Vol. 

By WALTER BESANT. 
London. Westminster. 
Jerusalem. Fv BESANT and PALMER. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
Sir Richard Whittington. 
Guspard de Coligny, 

By GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO, 
The Decameron. 














ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY —continued. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
I}lustrated in Colours by E, F. BRICKDALF, 
Pippa Passes: and Men and Wo- 

men. 
Dramatis Personm: and Dra- 
matic Romances and Lyrics. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
By HALL CAINE. 
The Deemster. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
The Woman in White. 
By DANIEL DEFOE, 
Robinson Crusoe. With 37 Illus- 
trations by G. CRUIKSHANK, 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 
Speeches. With Portrait. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Kighteenth Century Vignettes, 
in Three Series, each Illustrated. 
By W.S. GILBERD. 
Original Plays. In Four Series, the 
Fourth Series with a Portrait, 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By BRET HARTE, 
Condensed Novels. 
Mliss, The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
and other Stories. With Portrait, 
Poetical Works. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. G. THOMSON 
Compiled by A, H. HYATT. 
The Charm of London: An Anthology. 
The Charm of Edinburgh. 
The Charm of Yenice. 
The Charm of Paris. 
by RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
The Life of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 
Nature near London. ~ 
By CHARLES LAMB, 
The Essays of Elia. 
By LORD MACAULAY. 
History of England, in 5 Volumes. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in 1 Vol. 
A History of the Four Georges 
and of William IY.,, in 2 Vols, 
K History of Our Own Times from 
Accession of Q. Victoriato root,in 4 Vols, 
By GEORGE MacDONALD. 
Poetical Works. In 2 vols. 
Works ofFancyand Imagination, 
in 10 Vols. 16mo. (For List, see p, 18.) 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 
The New Republic. 
By OUIDA., 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. 
By CHARLES READE, 

The Cloister and the Hearth. With 
32 Illustrations by M, B, HEWERDINE. 
‘It is Never Too Lateto Mend.’ 

By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Prose Works. 2 vols.. with 2 Ports, 
Poetical Works. 2 vols., with 2 Plates. 

Selected by FRANK SIDGWICK, 
and Ilustrated in Colours by BYAM SHAW, 
Ballads and Lyrics of Love. 
HistoricalandLegendary Ballads. 
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_ ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY—continued. 
In pocket size, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per Vol. ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per Vol. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
An Inland Yoyage. 
Travels with a Donkey. 
The Silwerado Squatters. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Virginibus Puerisque. 
Men and Books. 
New Arabian Nights. 
Across the Plains. 
The Merry Men. 
Prince Ctto. 
In the South Seas. 
Eissays of Travel. 
Weir of Hermiston. 
Tales and Fantasies. 
The Art of Writing. 
Lay Morals, etc, | Poems. 
By H, A. TAINE. 
History of English Literature, in 
4 Vols. With 32 Portraits. 
By MARK TWAIN.—Sketches, 
By WALTON and COTTON. 
The Complete Angler. 
By WALT WHITMAN, 
Poems. Selected and Edited by W.M. 
ROSSETTI. With Portrait. 


SANGORSKI (ALBERTO), 
Books Liluminated by.  Fcap. 4to, 
Jap. vellum, 6s, net each ; parchment 
gilt, with silk ties, 8s. 6d, net each. 
Prayers Written at Vailima by 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
The Sermon on the Mount. 
Morte d’Arthur, by LorpD TENNYSON. 








SCOTT (CYRIL).—The Celestial 
Aftermath. Pott qto, cloth, 5s. net. 
LARGE PAPER EDITION, limited to 50 
copies, signed by the Author, 21s, net. 


SHADOWLESS MAN (THE): 
Peter Schlemihl. By A.von CHAMISSO. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, Demy 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 
PART I 


The Old-Spelling SHAKESPEARE. 
With the spelling of the Quarto or the 
Folio as the basis of the Text, and all 
changes marked in heavy type. Edited 
by F, J. FURNIVALL, M.A., D. Litt., and F. 
W. CLARKE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
2s, 6d. net each Play. Of some of the 
plays a Library Edition may be had 
at 5s. net each. A list of volumes 
on application. 

Part Il, 
SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS, 
Small crown 8vo, quarter-bound antique 
grey boards, 2s. 6d. net per vol.; those 
marked + may also be had in velvet 
persian at qs, net ;: and those marked * 
on large paper, half parchment, 5s. net, 
per vol. Each volume with Frontispiece. 
*tr. Lodge’s ‘Rosalynde’: the 

original of Shakespeare’s ‘As 
You Like It.’ Edited by W.-W, 
GREG, M.A, [Ready. 











The 


SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY—cont. 
SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS—conz. 
Volumes published or in preparation. 

*+2, Greene’s ‘ Pandosto,’ or ‘ Doras- 
tus and Fawnia’: the original 
of Shakespeare’s ‘ Winter’s 
Tale.’ Ed. by P.G. THOMAS. [Ready. 


“73. Brooke’s Poem of‘ Romeus and 
Juliet’: the original of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 
Edited by P. A. DANIEL. Modernised 
and re-edited by J. J. MUNRO. [Ready, 


4.*The Troublesome Reign of 
King John’: the Piay rewritten 
by Shakespeare as ‘King John.’ 
Edited by Dr. F, J. FURNIVALL and 
JOHN MuNRO, M.A. [Ready. 


5,6. ‘The History of Hamlet’: 
With other Documents illustrative of 
the sources of Shakspeare’s Play, and an 
Introductory Study of the LEGEND OF 
HAMLET by Prof. I. GOLLANCzZ, 


**7. ‘The Play of King Leir and His 
Three Daughters’: theold play 
on the subject of King Lear, 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE, D,Litt. [Ready. 


*18. ‘he Taming of a Shrew’: 
Being the old play used by Shakespeare 
in ‘The Taming of the Shrew” Edited 
by Professor F.S. Boas, M.A, [Ready. 

*to, The Sources and Analogues of 

‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 

Edited by FRANK SIDGWICK, | [Ready. | 

‘The Famous Wictories of 

Henry YW.’ 

11. ‘The Mensechmi’: the original 

of Shakespeare’s ‘Comedy of 

Errors.’ Latin text, with the Eliza- 

bethan Translation, Edited by W. H. D, 

RouwsE, Litt.D, [Ready. 

‘Promos and Cassandra’: 
the source of ‘Measure for 

Measure.’ : 


Io, 


12, 


13. ‘Mpolonius and Silla’: the 
source of ‘Twelfth Night.’ Edited by 
MORTON LUCE. [Ready 


14. ‘The First Part of the Conten- 
tion betwixt the two famous 
Wouses of York and Lancas- 
ter,’ and ‘The True Tragedy of 
Richard, Duke of York’: the 
originals of the second and third parts of 
‘King Henry VI.’ 

15. The Sources of ‘The Tempest,’ 

16, The Sources of ‘Cymbeline.’ 

17. The Sources and Analogues 
of ‘The Merchant of Yenice.’ 
Edited by Professor I. GOLLANCz, 

18. Romantic Tales: the sources of 
‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘Merry 
Wives,” ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
‘ All’s Well that Ends Well.’ ‘ 

*t19, 20. Shakespeare’s Plutarch: the 
sources of ‘ Julius Czesar, ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ *Coriolanus,’ and ‘ Timon,’ 





Ed, C. F, TUCKER BROOKE, M.A. [Ready. 
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SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY—cont. 
Parr III, 


THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
With Illustrations and Music. Based on 
MARY AND CHARLES LAMB'S TALESFROM 
SHAKESPEARE, and edited by Professor 
I, GOLLANCZ, who has inserted within 
the prose setting those scenes ard 
passages from the Plays with which 
the young readershould early become ac- 
quainted, The Music arranged by T. 
MASKELL HARDY. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 
1s. 6d. net per vol, ; leather, 2s. 6d. net per 
vol. ; School Edit, linen, 8d. net per vol. 
I. The Tempest. 
Il. As You Like It. . 
Ill. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
IV. The Merchant of Venice. 
V. The Winter’s Tale. 
VI. Twelfth Night. 
VII. Cymbeline. 
VIII. Romeo and Juliet. 
IX. Macbeth. 
X. Much Ado About Nothing. 


XI. Life of Shakespeare for the 
Young. By Prot. I. GoLLancz. 
(Preparing. 
X1l,An Evening with Shake- 
speare: 10 Dramatic Tableaux for 
Young People, with Music by T. 
MASKELL HARDY, and Illustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net; 
linen, Is. 6d. net. 








PART IV. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 
A series of volumes illustrative of the 
life, thought, and letters of England in the 
time of Shakespeare. 

Robert Laneham’s Letter,describing 
part of the Entertainment given to 
Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle in 
1575. With Introduction by Dr, FuRNI- 
VALL, and Illustrations. Demy §8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 

The Rogues and Vagabonds of 
Shakespeare’s Youth: reprints of 
Awdeley’s ‘Fraternitye of Vacabondes,’ 
Harman's‘Caveat for CommonCursetors,’ 
Parson Haben’s or Hyberdyne’s ‘ Sermon 
in Praise of Thieves and Thievery,’ &c. 
With many woodcuts, Edited, with In- 
troduction, by EDWARD VILES and Dr, 
FURNIVALL, Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 

Shakespeare’s Holinshed:a reprint 
of all the passages in Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicle’ of whith use was made in 
Shakespeare's Historical Plays, with 
Notes. Edited by W. G. BOSWELL 
STONE. Royal 8vo, cloth, ros, 6d. net, 

The Shakespeare Allusion Book 
Reprints of ail references to Shakespeare 
and hisWerks before the close of the 17th 
century, collected by Dr, INGLEBY, Miss 
L, TOULMIN SMITH, Dr. FURNIVALL, and 

J. J. Munro, Two vols,, royal 8vo, cloth, 
2is Het. 4 


SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY—coni. 

SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND—cont. 

Harrison’s Description of Eng- 
land. Part IV. Uniform with Parts 
I.-11I. as issued by the New Shakspere 
Society. Edited by Dr. FURNIVALL, 
With additions by Mrs. C. C. STOPES. 
(250 copies onlv.) 17s, 6d. net. 

The Book of Elizabethan Verse. 
Edited with Notes by WILLIAM 
STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, net ; vellum gilt, 7s, 6d. net. 


A Study of Shakespeare. By A.C. 
SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

The Age of Shakespeare. By A. C. 
SWINBURNE, Cr, 8vo, buckram, 6s, net. 

Shakespeare’s Sweetheart: a 
Romance. By SARAH H. STERLING, 
With 6 Coloured Illustrations by C. E. 
PECK. Square &8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SHARP (WILLIAM).—Children 


of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


SHELLEY’S (PERCY BYSSHE) 
Complete Works in VERSE (2 Vols.) and 
PROSE (2 Vols,), each with Frontispiece, 
Edited by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD, 
ST. MARTINS LIBRARY Edition. Pott 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net per vol. ; leather gilt, 
3s. net per vol, 

#,% Also an Edition in 5 vols. cr. &vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. per VOl., in which the POETICAL WORKS 
form 3 vols.and the PROSE WOKKS 2 vols. 

















SHERARD (R. H.).—Rogues. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD 


BRINSLEY) Complete Works. 
Edited by F.STAINFORTH. With Por- 
traitand Memoir. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SHERWOOD (MARGARET).— 
DAPHNE: a Pastoral. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SHIEL (M. P.), Novels by. 
The Purple Cloud. Cr. 8vo,cioth, 3s.6d, 
Unto eae Third Generation. Cr.8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 


SIGNBOARDS: The History of, 
from the Earliest Times; including 
Famous Taverns and Remarkable Charac- 
ters. By JAcoB LaRwoop.and J, C. 
HOTTEN. With 95 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. 


By M. LONSDALE. Demy 8vo, 4d.: cl. 6d, 


SIMS (GEORGE R.), Books by. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; cloth 
limp, 2s, 6d, each, 

The Ring o’ Bells. 

Tinkletop’s Crime. | Zeph. 
Dramas of Life. With 60 Illustrations, 
My Two Wives. | Tales of To-day. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 

Scenes from the Show. 




















The Ten Commandments, 
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SIMS (GEORGE R.), Books by—covt. 
Crown vo, picture cover, ts. each; cloth, 
ts. 6d, each, 

The Dagonet Reciter and Reader. 
Dagonet Ditties. | Life We Live. 

Young Mrs. Caudle. 
Li Ting of London. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Rogues and Wagabonds. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Joyce Pleasantry. With a Frontis- 
piece by HUGH THOMSON, 
For Life—and After. 
Once upon a Christmas Time. 
With 8 Illustrations bv CHAS. GREEN, R.I. 
In London’s Heart. 
A Blind Marriage. 
Without the Limelight. 
The Smali-part Lady. 
Biographs of Babylon. 
The Mystery of Mary Anne, 
Picture cloth, flat back, 2s. each. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
In London's Heart. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each, 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
Bow the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London, Crown Svo, leatherette, rs. 
Dagonet Dramas. Crown 6vo, Is. 
Dagenet Abroad. Crown $vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, picture cover, 2s. 
His Wife’s Revenge. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
3s.6d.; CHEAP EDITION, 1s. net. 
Memoirs ofaLandlady. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net. 
SLADEN (DOUGLAS).—A Jap- 
anese Marriage. Medium 8vo, 6d. 
SLANG DICTIONARY (The): His- 


torical and Anecdotal, Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 


SMEDLEY (CONSTANCE: Mrs. 
Maxwell Armfield), Novels by. 
The June Princess. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, each. 
Service. With Frontispiece. 
Mothers and Fathers. Frontispiece. 
Commoners’ Rights, With8 Illustra- 
tions by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
Una and the Lions. 
See also The Flower Book, p. tl. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. Crown 


8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 


SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).— 


Songs of Adieu. 4to, Tap. vellum, 6s. 






































SPEIGHT (E. E.).—The Galleon 


of Torbay. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SPEIGHT (T. W.), Novels by. 
Post &vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
™he Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
By Devious Ways. 
Hoodwinked; & Sandycroft Mys- 
tery. / The Golden gtd 
Back to Life. | Quittamce in Full. 
The Loudwater Tragedy. 
Burgo’s Romance. 
A Husband from the Sea. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each. 
Wer Ladyship.| The Grey Monk: 
The Master of Trenance. 
The Secret of Wyvern Towers. 
Room ot Siva. | Asit was Written 
The Web of Fate. 
Experiences of Mr. YVerschoyle. 
Stepping Blindfold: 
Wife or No Wife, Post xvo,cloth, rs. 6d, 


SPIELMANN (MRS. M. 4H.), . 
Books by. 

Margery Redford and her Friends. 
With Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

The Rainbow Book: 
Tales of Fun and vaner With 
37 Iliustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM, 
HUGH THOMSON and other artists. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; also the 
FINE PAPER EDITION, cloth ilt, 5s. net. 


SPRIGGE (S. SQUIRE).—An In- 
dustrious Chevalier. Cr. 8vo, cl. 3s. 6d. 
‘SPY’ (FORTY YEARS OP), by 
LESLIE WARD. W.th over 150 I!lus- 
trations after Portraits and Caricatures 
by the Author, Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


STAFFORD (JOHN).—Doris and 


I. Crown &gvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


STATHAM (H. HEATHCOTE). 
—Whatis Music? With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 











Sixteen 

















Poets. Crown 8vo. cloth. os. 


STEPHENS (RICCARDO).—The 


Cruciform Mark. Cr. 8v», cl., 3s. 67. 


STEPHENS (R. NEILSON).— 
Philip Winwood. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


STERLING (S.).—Shakespeare’s 
Sweetheart. With 6 Coloured Illustra-- 
tions by C. E. PECK. Sq, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

STERNBERG (COUNT). — The 
Barbarians of Morocco. With 12 
Illusts. in Colour by DOUGLAS FOX-PITT, 
R.B.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


























SPALDING (Kenneth J.).—A 
Pilgrim’s Way. Fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. net, 


SPANISH ISLAM: A History of 
the Moslemsin Spain. By REINHART 
Dozy. Translated, with Biographical 
Introduction and additional Notes, by 
F, G. StoKES. With Frontispiece and 
Map. Royal 8vo, buckram, 21s, net. 








STERNDALE (R. ARMITAGE). 
—The Afghan Knife. Post 8vo,cloth, 
as. 6d. ; Ulustrated boards. 2s. 


STERNE (LAU RENCE).— 
A Sentimental Journey. With 89 
Iilustrations by T. H. ROBINSON, and 
Portrait. Cr, S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 3s. net, 
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STEVENSON (BURTON E.).— 
Affairs of State. Cr, 8vo, cl. 3s, 6d. 


STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), 
Works by. 

Wirginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. FLORENCE Press EDITION. 
Wit 
type by NORMAN WILKINSON, Crown 
qto, hand-made paper, bds,, £2 12s. 6d. 
net; vellum, £3 3s. net. 

Stevenson’s oems: Underwoods, 
Ballads, Songs of Travel, A Child’s 
Garden of Verses. Printed in the 
Florence Type. Small fcap, 4to, cloth, 
12s, 6d, net: velvet calf, 18s. net. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. each, 

Travels with a Donkey. With a 
Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE, 

An Inland Voyage. With a Frontis- 
piece by WALTER CRANE, 

Familiar Studies of Men & Books. 

The Silwerado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece by J. D. STRONG, 

New Arabian Nights. 

The Merry Men. | Lay Morals, &c. 

Underwocds: Poems. 

Memories and Portraits. 

Virginibus Puerisque, | Ballads. 

Prince Otto. | Across the Plains. 

Weir of Hermiston, 

In the South Seas, 

Eissays of Travel. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

Essays in the Art of Writing. 

Records of a Family of Engineers 

The above books are also issued ina FINE 

: PAPER EDITION, pott 8vo, cloth, 2s, net 

each ; leather, 3s. net, with the exception 
of ‘Underwoods’ and‘ Ballads,’ which 
are printed in 1 vol. together with ‘Songs 
of Travel,’ under the title of ‘Poems.’ 
‘Records of a Family of Engineers’ is 
also published at 6s. only. 


Songs ofTravel. Cr. 8vo,buckram, 5s, 

A Lowden Sabbath Morn. With 
Coloured Front. and numerous Illus, by 
A.S, BoyD. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each; 
parchment, 7s,6¢. net each; or, LARGE 
PAPER EDITIONS, vel., 12s. 6d. net each. 

An Inland Yoyage. With 12 I!lus- 
trations in Colour, 12 in Black and White, 
and other Decorations, by NOEL ROOKE, 

Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. With 12 Illustrations in 
Colour, 12 in Black and White, and 
other Decorations, by NOEL ROOKE, 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. With 
12 Illustrations in Colour and numerous 
Black and White Drawings by MILLI- 
CENT SOWERBY., Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s, net; LARGE PAPER ED., parchment, 
7s. 6d. net ; velvet calf, ros. 6d. net. 

Long fcap, 8vo, quarter-cloth, rs, net each, 

Father Damien. 

Talk and Talkers. 

A Christmas Sermon. Post 8vo,bds., 
Is. net; leather, 2s, net, Also a MINIA- 
TURE EDITION in velvet calf, rs, 6d; net. 














12 Illustrations in Coloured Collo-' 


STEVENSON (R. L.)—continued. 

Prayers Written at Vailima. 
Post 8vo, bds., 1s, net; leather, 25, net. 
Also a MINIATURE EDITION in velvet calf 
yapp, Is. 6d, net.; and the EDITION DE 
Luxe, Ilium, by A, SANGORSKI in gold 
and colours, fcap. gto, Jap, vel,, gilt top, 
6s. net. ; parch, gilt. with ties, 8s, 6d. net. 

New Arabian Nights, CHEAPER 
EDITION, post 8vo, ilust, boards, 2s. ; 
POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. 

The Suicide Club; and The Rajah’s 
Diamond. (From NEW ARABIAN 
NIGHTS.) With 8 Illustrations by W, J, 
HENNESSY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
16mo, decorated cloth, 1s, net each, 

The Sire de Malétroit’s Door. 

A Lodging for the Night. 

The Pavilion on the Links. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Ijlustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
Demy 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Stevenson Reader. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 2s, 6d,; buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d.; 
SCHOOL EDITION, cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Pocket R.L.S.:_ Favourite Pas- 
sages, 16m0o.cl,, 2s,net ; leather, 3s. net, 

R.L.Stewvenson: A Study, ByH.B, BAIL- 
DON, With 2 Portraits. Cr.8vo,buckram,6s. 

Recolicctions of R. Ll. Stevenson 
im the Pacific. By ARTHUR JOHN- 
STONE. Cr, 8vo, buckram, 6s, net. 


STOCKTON (FRANK R,).—The 
Young Master of Hyson Hall. With 
36 filusts, Cr, 8vo, cl,,3s.6d.; pic, cl., 2s. 


STOKES (FRANCIS GRIFFIN) 
Translated and Edited by : 

Epistolz Obscurorum Virorum 
(1515-1517). The Latin text of the 
Editiones Principes, with English Ren- 
dering, Introduction, Notes, and two 
Plates. Royal 8vo, buckram, 25s, net, 

Spanish Islam: a History of the 
Moslems in Spain. By REINHART 
Dozy. With Introduction and additional 
Notes by the Translator. Frontispiece 
and Map. Royal8vo, buckram, ars, net. 


STONE (CHRISTOPHER), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
They also Serve. 
The Noise of Life. 
The Shoe of a Horse. 


STRAUS (RALPH), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

The Man Apart. 

The Little Goed’s Drum. 


STRUTT (JOSEPH). — The 
Fy Ad and Pastimes of the People 
o 


England, With 140 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


STUART (H. LONGAN), Novels 


by. Crown dvo, cloth, 6s, each, 
Weeping Cross. | Fenella. 


SUNDOWNER, Stories by. 
Told by the Taffrail. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
































Tale of the Serpent. Cr. 8vo, cl., 2s, 
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SUTRO (ALFRED). — The 
Foolish Virgins; Fcp. 8vo, 1s.; cl., 1s.6d. 


SWIFT’S (Dean) Choice Works, 

in Prose and Verse, Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Jonathan Swift: A Study. By J. 
CHURTON COLLINS, Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


SWINBURNE’S (ALGERNON 
CHARLES) Works. 
Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Poems. 
In 6 Vols., crown 8vo, 36s. net the set. 
Mr, Swinburne’s Collected Tra- 
gedies. In 5Vols.,cr.8vo, 30s, net the set. 

Songs before Sunrise. FLORENCE 
PRESS EDITION, Crown 4to. hand-made 
paper, boards, 26s. net ; vellum, 36s. net. 

Selections from Mr. Swinburne’s 
Works. To which is anpended a 
Sketch of the Poet's Life by Himself,and 
a Preface. With Portrait and View. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Queen-Mother; and Rosa- 
mond. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6, net. 
Atalanta in Caiydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Chastelard: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Poems and Ballads. First SERIES, 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 
Poems and Ballads. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 
Poems and Ballads. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, ros. 6d. 
Bothwell: A Tragedv. Crown 8vo, t2s. 6d. 
Songs of Two Nations, Crown 8vo,6s, 
George Chapman (in Voi, Il. of G 
CHAPMAN'S Works.) Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Essays and Studies. Crown8vo, 12s, 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo 6s. 
A * one on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 
VO, OS, 
A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Tristram of Liyonesse. Crown 8vo,os. 
A Century of Roundels. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
A Midsummer Holiday. Cr.8vo, 7s. 
Marino Faliero: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, I2s, 
Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
She Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Astrophel, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s, 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

The Tale of Balen. Crown 8vo, 7:. 
Rosamund, wueen of the Lom- 
bards: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Channel Passage. Crown 8vo,7s. 
Love’s Cross-Currents: A Year's 
Letters, Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
William Blake. Crown $vo, 6s. net 
The Duke of Gandia. Crown 8vo, §s, 
The Age of Shakespeare. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 
Charles Dickens. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Pilgrimage of Pieasure. Seep. 
17 for Mrs. DISNEY-LEITH’s Children 
of the Chapel. Cr. 8vo, 6s, net. 











SECOND SERIES. 


THIRD SERIES 








SWINNERTON (FRANK), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
The Merry Heart. 

The Young Idea. | The Casement. 


SYRETT (NETTA), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
. Anne Pzge. 
A Castle of Dreams. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each, 
Olivia LL. Carew. 
Drender’s Daughter. 
The Endless Journey, &c. 
Three Women. 
Barbara of the Thorn. 

POPULAR EDITIONS, meaium 8vo, 6d. 
Anne Page. | Olivia lL. Carew. 
hree Women. 

English 


TAINE’S History of 
Literature. Trans. byHENRY VAN LAUN. 
Four Vols., with 32 Portraits, pott Svo, 
cloth, 2s. net each ; leather glt., 35. net ea. 


TAYLOR (TOM). — Historical 
Dramas: JEANNE DARC, "TWIXT AXE 
AND CROWN. THE FOOL’S REVENGE, 
ARKWRIGHT’S WIFE. ANNE BOLEYN. 
PLOT AND PASSION. Cr, 8vo, Is. each, 


TENNYSON (CHARLES).— 
Cambridge from Within. With 12 
Illustrations in Colour and 8 in Sepia by 
HARRY MORLEY, Dy. 8vo. cl.,75.6d. net. 























and The Ring. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 44 Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 
The Pocket Thackeray. Arranged 
by A. H. Hyatr. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt top. 3s. net. 








THOMAS (ANNIE). — The 
Siren’s Web. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THOMPSON (FRANCIS). The 


Hound of Heaven, Ten Drawings 
Illustrating, by FxIpESWITH HUDDART, 
Royal ato, boards, 7s. 6d. net, Also 50 
copies on parchment, signed by the 
Artist. 12s. 6d. net. 


THOREAU: His Life and Aims. 
By H. A, PaGE. Post Svo, buckr. 3s. 6d. 


THORNBURY (WALTER). — 
Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards. 2s. 
Works 


TIMBS (JOHN), by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Clubs and Club Life in London. 
With q1 Ilustrations. 
English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities. With 48 Iilustrations. 


TOLSTOY: What he Taught. 


Edited by BoLtON HALL. Crown 8vo, 


nf cloth, 6s. net. 
TROLLOPE (FRANCES = €£.) 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Novels by. 

each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress, | Anne Furness, 
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EROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post} _ 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
The Way We Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Kept in the Dark. 
The American Senator. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 


John Caldigate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


TROLLOPE (T. A.).—Diamond 


Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, illus. bds., 2s. 


TWAIN’S (MARK) Books. 
UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

Mark Twain’sLibraryofHumour. 
With 197 Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE, 

Roughing It: and The Innocents 
at Home. With 200 Illustrations by 
F, A. FRASER. 

The American Claimant. With 81 
Illustrations by HAL Hurst and others, 

Pudd’nhead Wilson. With Portrait 

and Six Illustrations by Louis LOEB, 

* The Adventuresof Tom Sawyer. 
With 111 Illustrations. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 
Illustrations by DAN BEARD. 

Tom Sawyer, Detective, With Port. 

*A Tramp Abroad. With 314 lllusts. 

*The Innocents Abroad; and The 
New Pilgrim’s Progress. With 
234 Mllusts. (The 2s. edition is also known 
as MARK TWAIN’S. PLEASURE TRIP.) 

*The Gilded Age. By MARK TWaIN 
and ©, D. WARNER. With 212 Iilusts. 

*The Prince and the Pauper. 
With 100 Ililustrations. 

* Rifeon the Mississippi. 300 Miusts. 

*The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. 174 Wlusts. by E. W. KEeEMBLE, 

*A Yankee at the Court of King 

P Arthur. 220 Illusts. by DAN BFARD, 

*The Stolen White Elephant. 

*The £1,060,000 Bank-Note. 

A Double-barrelled Detective 
Story. With 7 Illustration< 

Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. With 12 Illusts. by F. V. Du Monp, 

More Tramps Abroad. 

The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 
burg. With Frontispiece. 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
With Life, Portrait, and Illustrations, 

*,* The Books marked * may be had in post 
8vo, cloth, without Illustrations, at 2s. each. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 

Tom Sawyer.| A Tramp Abroad. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 

Miuckleberry Finn. 

Mark Twain’s Sketches. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 
3s. net ; post Svo, cloth. 2s, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
Illustrated by WORTH BREHM, Royal 
8vo, cloth, 6s, net, 


























TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).— 
Mistress Judith. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 


TYTLER (SARAH), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 
What She Came Through, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
The Huguenot Family. 
beng oye ome | Noblesse Oblige. 
The Bride’s Pass. 

Beauty and the Beast, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each. d 
The Macdonald Lass. 
The Witch-Wife. 
Rachel Langton. | Sapphira. 
Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses. 
A Honeymoon’s Eclipse. 
A Young Dragon. 
Three Men of Mark. 
In Clarissa’s Day. 
Sir David’s Visitors. 
The Poet and His Guardian Angel. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. Crown 8vo, 
picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


UPWARD (ALLEN), Novels by. 
The Queen against Owen. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 
2s.; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 
The Phantom Torpedo-Boats. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


VANDAM (ALBERT D.).—A 


Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations 
by J. B. Davis, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


VAN VORST (MARIE).--Fairfax 


and his Pride, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


pres By 


























VASHTI and ESTHER. 
‘Belle’ of The World. Cr, 8vo. cl,, 35. 6d, 


VICENZA (The PAINTERS of). 
By TANCRED BORENIUS. With 15 full- 
page Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


VIZETELLY (ERNEST A.) 
Books by. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s.6d,each, 
The Scorpion. 
The Lover’s Progress. 
Crown vo, cioth, 6s, each, 

A Path of Thorns. 

The Wild Marquis: Life and Adven- 
tures of Armand Guerry de Maubreuil. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net each, 

The Favourites of Louis XIY. 
With 4 Portraits. 

My Days of Adventure: the Fall 
of Franca, 1870-71. Witha Frontis- 
piece, 

The Court of the Tuileries, 1852. 
1870. With a Frontispioce, Demy 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. ‘ 

My Adventures in theCommune, 
Illustrat-¢, Demy 8vo, cl, 12s 6d. net, 


WALTON and COTTON’S 
Complete Angler. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 
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WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 
Joan, the Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Heart of a Girl. With8 Illusts. 
Tom Dawson. 
The Youngest Miss Brown. 
A Fight toa Finish: 
The Old House at the Corner. 
Love and Lordship. 
What Ought She to Do? 
My Lady of Whims. 
Tom Dawson. POPULAR EDITION, 

Medium 8vo, 6d. 


WARMAN (CY).—The Express 


Messenger. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 


WARRANT to Execute CharlesI. 
With the 59 Signatures and Seals, 2s. 
Warrant to Exccute Mary Queen 
of Scots. Including Queen Elizabeth’s 
Signature and the Great Seal. 2s, 


WASSERMANN (LILLIAS). 
The Daffodils. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 6d, 


WE RNER. (A.).— Chapenga’s 


White Man. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 

Trust-Momey. Crown 8vo,cloth, 3s, 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
With the Red Eagle 
EDITION, medium S8vo, 62. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 

A Woman Tempted Him. 
For Honour and Life. 
Her Twro Millions. 
Two Pinches of Snuff 
With the Red Eadie. ; 
A Red Bridal. | Nigel Fortescue, 
Ben Clough. | Birch Dene. 
The Old Factory. 
Sons of Belial. | Strange Crimes, 
Her Ladyship’s Secret. 
The Phantom City. 
Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. 
A Queer Race. | Red Ryvington. 
Roy of Roy’s Court. 
As Luck would have it. 
As a Man Sows. 
The Old Bank. 
Dr. Wynne’s Revenge. 
The Sacred Crescents. 
A Very Queer Business. 


WESTBURY (ATIIiA). — The 
Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WHISHAW (FRED.), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
KE Forbidden Name. | Mazeppa. 
Many Ways of Love. Withs lilusts. 
Near the Tsar, near Death. 


WHITMAN (WALT), Poems by. 
Selected and Edited, with Introduction. 
by W. M. ROSSETTI. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s.; pott 8vo, cloth, 
2s. net; leather, 3s, net. 





























POPULAR 

















WILDE (LADY).—The Ancient 
Liegends, Charms, and Superstitions 
of Ireland. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU).— 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s. p ' 
Child Widow. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 











WILLS (C. J.).—An Easy-going ~ 


Fellow. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s, Ad, 


WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 
Leisure-Time Studies. With Llustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, 
Common Accidents, and how to 
Treat Them. Cr. 8vo, cloth, ts. net ; 
paper cover, 6d, net. 


WINTER (JOHN STRANGE), by- 
Regimental Legends. Post dv», 
lilustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Cavalry Life; aod Regimental 
Legends. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


WOOD (H. F.), Detective Stories 
by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s, each, 

Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 


WORDSWORTHSHIRE: An Ing 
troduction to the Poet’s Country. 
By #Ric ROBERTSON,M.A, With 47 Ius- 
trations by ARTHUR TUCKER, R.B.A, Por- 
traitand Map. Dy. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


WRAGGE (CLEMENT 1L.).— 
The Romance of the South Seas. 
With 84 Ilusts. Cr. 8vo, cl., 7s, 6d. net 


ZANGWILL (LOUIS).—A Nine- 
teenth Century Miracle. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.: picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 


ZOLA (EMILE), Novels by. 
UNIFORM EDITION, Mostly Transiated or 
Edited, with Introductions, by ERNEST 
A, VIZETELLY. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each. 

His Masterpicce. | The Joy of Life. 
Germinal. | héréese Raquin. 
The Honour of the Army. 

Abbe Mouret’s Transgression. 
‘he Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Conquest of Plassans. 

The Dram-Shop. 

The Fat and the Thin. | Money. 























His Excellency. | The Dream. 
The Downfall. Doctor Pascal. 
Kourdes. Fruitfulness. 
Rome. Work, 

Paris. Truth. 





The Downfall. WAREDITION, Cr, 8yo, 
cloth, 2s. net. 

POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each, 

Abbé Mouret’s Transgression. 

The Fortune of the KRougons. 





Lourdes | Rome. | The Downfall. 
Paris. Money. | The Dram- 
The Joy of Life. shop. 


Germinal. | Thérése Raquin. 





Dr. Pascal. 





UNWIN BROTHERS, Ltd., Printers, 27, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 
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THIS BOOK IS DUE ON THE LAST DATE 
STAMPED BELOW 


AN INITIAL FINE OF 25 CENTS 


WILL BE ASSESSED FOR FAILURE TO RETURN 
_.. THIS, BOOK*ON THE DATE DUE. THE PENALTY 
~. WILL INCREASE TO 50 CENTS ON THE FOURTH 


DAY AND TO $1.00 ON THE SEVENTH DAY . 
OVERDUE. 
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